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SOME FOLKS IN LOOKS 
TAKE SO MUCH PRIDE 
THEY DON’T THINK MUCH | 
ON WHAT'S INSIDE:: WELL: 
AS FOR ME:-I KNOW MY 
FACE CAN NE'ER BE MADE 
A THING OF GRACE-AND 
SO I RATHER THINK I'LL SEE HOW I CAN 
FIX TH’ INSIDE O° ME SO FOLKS ‘LL SAY: 
“HE LOOKS LIKE SIN-BUT AIN'T HE BEAU- 
TIFUL WITHIN”—JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 























BUFFALO HORN | 


Mr. Frank C. Robertson’s sequel to his earlier serial story, A Mes- 
sage to Chief Joseph, begins in the February 14 issue. Have you 
ever heard a boy draw a stick rapidly along a picket fence? Then 
you know the way in which the incidents come in this stirring story of 
Indian warfare. But the story contains more than incident. Leander 
and Dave and cruel Buffalo Horn are skilfully drawn characters; so 
are the horses Remorse and Brogan. The background is historical: 
Chief Joseph’s great campaign against General Howard. 
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“ CHILBLAINS 


HIS is a very painful condition of the skin 

—usually the skin of the fingers and toes, 

nose, or ears—caused by cold and damp- 
ness. It is more severe than ordinary chapping, 
but less serious than frostbite. It is more com- 
mon in England and the northern countries 
of Europe than it is in the United States, but 
is by no means uncommon in some parts of our 
country, espgcially where a considerable degree 
of cold is combined with much dampness of the 
air. The condition is favored by living in cold 
rooms and by exposing the hands to the heat of 
an open fire. It occurs most frequently in those 
who are poorly nourished and in persons with 
duegiah circulation, who have cold hands and 
eet. : 
The affected parts turn bluish and shiny. 
Ofter they are swollen, and when exposed to 
heat they itch and burn intolerably, in fact the 
itching is often the most disagreeable symptom. 
After a time blisters containing a yellowish 
fluid form and cause much pain; they soon 
break, discharging their sticky contents, and 
then persist as painful ulcers. These form most 
commonly on the outer side of the feet and the 
little toes, on the corresponding portions of the 
hands, and quite often on the ears. They do not 
show much tendency to heal and, if untreated, 
persist until mild weather appears. 

Persons, especially children, who suffer from 
chilblains every winter should have a nourish- 
ing diet containing an abundance of fat. They 
should try to improve their circulation by cold 
or cool bathing in water to which sea-salt has 
beeh added, and by abundant exercise. They 
should wear woolen stockings, woolen gloves, 
and roomy shoes. When the ground is wet or 
covered with snow, they ought to put on water- 
proof overshoes. If woolen stockings or gloves 
irritate the skin wear them over others of thin 
silk. Mopping the unbroken skin with spirit of 
camphor, boric acid solution, or compound 
tincture of benzoin is useful, and if ulcers have 
formed dress them with oxide of zinc or balsam 
of Peru ointment, or with equal parts of ichthy- 
ol and lanolin. Sometimes painting the parts 
once or twice with tincture of iodine, before 
ulceration has taken place, gives relief to the 
pain and itching. It is a waste of time to say 
don’t scratch—but still, don’t scratch. 
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SALLY ANN’S ADVENTURE 


“TT just makes me blaze!”’ cried Stella. 
Uncle Cy looked up with twinkling eyes 
from the harness that he was mending. 
“Ye do look het up, and that’s a fact,’’ he 
agreed. “‘What’s it all about, Stella?” 

“It’s about that new order from the county 
superintendent—more red tape to the square 
inch than you ever heard of! I’ve just made up 
my mind to disregard it, that’s all. We held an 
indignation meeting today. All the teachers are 
furious, but when it came to doing anything 
about it they all backed down. But I don’t 
care; I’ll hold out if it costs me my position!” 

“Ever hear of Sally Ann Capron’s little 
experience down at Mount Vernon?” 

Stella shook her head. 

“It must have happened,’’ Uncle Cy said 
meditatively, ‘‘somewhere about thutty years 
ago, I reckon. Likely this present generation 
has forgotten, being as Sally Ann is pretty well 
sobered down too—comparative, that is. But 
it was a real relishing story for a pretty good 
spell of years. Sally Ann, ye see, went down to 
Washington on one of those excursions and 
saw everything there was to be seen and a few 
things extra thrown in. And along in the proc- 
ess of her journeying she came to Mount 
Vernon. As I understand it, there’s sort of 
high picket gates in the doorways. That right?” 

Stella nodded. 

“That was the way. I remembered it. And 
there’s little rooms tucked in back of others 
that ye can’t get more’n a squint into. Well, 
now, ye know, Sally Ann Capron never was one 
to be satisfied with a squint. She argued it 
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wa’'n’t fair. George Washington meant as much 
to her as to anybody living, and she had a right 
to see anything there was to be seen. So she 
fell back behind the crowd, and after the guide 
had gone on she, being small and spry as they 
make them, clum over the gate and went 
investigating.”’ Uncle Cy paused for dramatic 
effect. 

“Well?” Stella asked. ‘What did she find?” 

“It wa’n’t what she found exactly. There 
was more guards about than she realized, and 
one of ‘em found her! He made her come out. 
And, moreover, he made her climb out the way 
she clum in! She was real spunky and held her 
head up and said she’d proved her p’int, 
whatever it was, and she was well satisfied. 
But the getting out was a mite embarrassing.” 

“The moral of which is,’”’ said Stella, ‘“‘re- 
member before you dash into a thing that you 
may have to get out sometime!” 

“Well, that wa’n’t exactly the way I was 
going to put it, but we'll let it stand at that,” 
Uncle Cy conceded. 
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A FAIRY PALACE 


HE most gorgeous doll’s house in the world 

was placed on exhibition in London not 

long ago. Titania’s Palace, it is called. Maj. 

Sir Nevile Wilkinson, who conceived the idea, 

has given years of his life to designing and mak- 

ing the super-toy. The exact cost of it is not 

known, but rumor, says Mr. A. A. Hopkins in 

the Mentor, has placed the expenditure at a 
million dollars 

When Sir Nevile decided to build the palace 
he determined also that it should be shown for 
pay, and that the proceeds should go toward 
cheering neglected, — or crippled 
children. He called in capable advisers and 
enlisted the aid of artists and manufacturers, 
who agreed to make doll-size sets of furniture, 
dishes and glassware and to do their utmost to 
beautify the regal edifice. Most of the interior 
work, however, was done by the major himself. 
Two Dublin friends of his looked after the 
exterior. Virtually all of the work has been a 
labor of love. 

The palace, which is a sumptuous reproduc- 
tion of Florentine architecture and decoration 
and a veritable museum in miniature of Italian 
art, covers an area of fifty square feet and is 
two and one half feet high; it is constructed 
throughout on the scale of one inch to the foot. 
It contains the Hall of the Guilds, the Chapel, 
the Throne Room, the Fountain Court, the 
King’s Study, the Queen’s Boudoir, the Hall 
of the Fairy Kiss and of course the private 
apartments of Titania, the fairy owner. 

On the ground floor are all the state apart- 
ments; the private apartments are on the 
second floor, as in all well-regulated palaces. 
The fairy children have luxurious nursuries and 
real Limoges toilet sets. Titania’s bedroom has 
gorgeous wardrobes ornamented with exquisite 
carving. The dining room is done in royal style; 
there are real plate and crystal and fine dishes, 
some of them given by Queen Mary of England, 
who is as much interested in the palace as she 
is genuinely interested in the happiness of poor 
children. The chapel with its altarpiece, its 
reredos, its jeweled cross and its chalice quite 
prepares us for the presence in it of a tiny figure 
of a cleric in stole and chasuble. The music 
gallery can accommodate a crowd of little 
people two or three inches high, and a mezza- 
nine gallery affords space for a Lilliputian 
orchestra. 

A postage stamp placed beside some of the 
statues, vases and glassware looks huge in com- 
parison. One of the most astonishing facts about 
the whole enterprise is the willingness and the 
ability with which artists and artisans turned 
out perfect handiwork, small as the scale of 
things was. Some of the metal work suggests 
the skill of the great Italian goldsmith, Cellini 
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UNFORTUNATE JOSEPH 


N the days of our great-grandfathers the in- 
scriptions placed upon tombstones were oc- 
casionally incredibly queer, and in their 

effect upon the reader of today comic rather 
than pathetic. Two friends with a fancy for odd 
epitaphs recently brought back a specimen 
after an automobile trip through New England 
that in the face of the skepticism of some of 
their friends they insist is genuine. They found 
it, they assert, on a lone slate headstone at the 
central grave of three in a tiny forgotten burial 
lot upon an abandoned farm in Vermont. - 

The top of the stone had split away, destroy- 

ing the usual names, dates and half a Bible 
text; but the lower half with its quaint memo- 
rial narrative was intact. It ran thus: 
The Day was fixt for Emmeline 
That Joseph should have Wed her. 
Alas! A Bull by Fate’s Design 
Oretook her in a Meadow. 
It Tossed her Soul as Heaven high, 
Her Body’s lowly here. 
Joseph must mourn for Emmeline 
Full III Months and a Year. 
Full XV Months he mourned and Pined 
And dolefully he missed her 
Till, to the Will of Heaven resign’d, 
He Married Jane, her Sister. 
But Jane within the Year did die; 
Then Joseph, twice Bereft, 
Sank to his Grave, Jane’s at the Right, 
And Emmeline at the Left. 


The tragedy was certainly complete, and so 
is the chronicle. And that inopportune bull in 
the ‘‘medder’’—as we must pronounce it— 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


makes a no more incongruous appearance upon 
a tombstone than do the horses that have 
thrown, the mules that have kicked, the peas | 
that have choked, the ditches that have | 
drowned and the gunpowder that has blown up | 
certain of our unfortunate ancestors, as duly 
recorded on tombstones, the existence and 
authority of which are beyond question. 
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SOME “TALL”? ONES FROM 
VERMONT 


CONTRIBUTOR who has laughed at 
some of the sportsmen’s yarns that we | 
have printed from time to time sends us 

these anecdotes, told years ago by an old Ver- 
mont “character” to the boys, who always sur- 
rounded him. 

“‘When I was a boy,” said old Sam, ‘‘the deer 
were so thick in Vermont where I lived that 
they used to come right into the fields and de- 
stroy the crops. One day when I was hoeing 
potatoes one came into the potato patch. I took 
after him, chased him into a snow bank and 
killed him with my hoe. 

“The wild pigeons also were very numerous. 

One morning a large number of them were feed- 
ing on the refuse from a glue factory. On being 
disturbed they rose and lit in a large dead tree 
near by. When they started to fly away their 
feet had stuck to the limbs, so hey took the 
tree right along with them. 
_ “One morning a flock of wild pigeons lighted 
in a wheat field. As they could completely 
destroy a crop in a short time, I took my gun 
and crawled up behind the fence and fired. Just 
as I shot they rose. I never killed a pigeon, but 
I picked up two bushel of legs.” 
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BARNUM’S LITTLE SECRET 


T. BARNUM contended that more 

persons are humbugged by believing too 

@ little than by believing too much. By way 

of illustration, says Mr. M. R. Werner in his 

biography of the great showman, he told of a 

Yankee lady who visited the museum to see the 
whales. 

Barnum knew the lady personally, and after 
she had watched the whales she called at his 
office. “Mr. Barnum,” she said with a little 
smile, ‘it’s astonishing to what a number of 
purposes the ingenuity of the Yankees has 
applied india rubber.” 

In her opinion Barnum had constructed the 
whales of india rubber and compelled them to. 
rise to the surface at regular intervals by 
means of a bellows that puffed air into their 

ies. 

Barnum realized that it would be useless to 
argue against such a conviction, and he there- 
fore begged his friend to keep the secret to 
herself; he assured her that she had been the 
only person acute enough to discover’ it. 
Whenever he met the lady in later years she 
told him that she never had revealed his 
secret and never would so long as she lived. 
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SERGEANT MURPHY’S STRANGE 
ACTIONS 


HEN Theodore Roosevelt was police 

commissioner of New York City he took 

a@ warm interest in his stenographer, a 
young Irish girl who was helping to support a 
large family. In spite of her alarming mistakes 
in spelling, says Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Robin- 
son in her book, My Brother Theodore Roose- 
velt, he could not bear to dismiss her. 

He always had to look over her manuscript 
and correct it, and he laughingly remarked that 
it was well that he did. Once he dictated the 
following sentence in connection with a certain 
policeman: “I was obliged to restrain the virtu- 
ous ardor of Sergeant Murphy, who in his 
efforts to bring about a state of quiet on the 
streets would frequently commit some assault 
himself”; but the stenographer in transcribing 
spelled ‘‘some assault’ ‘‘somersault,” and, as 
the commissioner remarked, you had to laugh 
at the thought of Murphy’s turning somersaults 
in the middle of a crowded street. 
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LOVE AND LIFE AT VIGO 


OVE at a distance until you are engaged is 
the rule in Spain. As a result of that 
somewhat inconvenient custom lovers are 

driven to strange expedients to communicate 
with each other. Consider the gentleman of 
Vigo whom Mr. Ralph Stock tells about in the 
Cruise of the Dream Ship. . 

Picture if you can, says Mr. Stock, a well- 
dressed Spanish gentleman standing in the mid- 
dle of one of the main thoroughfares and gazing 
toward one of the housetops; he is apparently 
engaged in practicing the deaf-and-dumb alpha- 

t. No one of the stream of pedestrians passing 
along the sidewalks takes the slightest notice of 
him; neither does the wheeled traffic, except to 
swerve obligingly out of his path. It is his affair, 
and a love affair at that. He is conversing with 
his inamorata at the third-floor balcony window 
yonder. It needed three vulgar sightseers such 
as the crew of the Dream Ship to find anything | 
unusual in the proceeding. I am ashamed to say | 
that the lady caught sight of us and pointed in | 
alarm; whereupon the gentleman turned with | 





an excusable frown of annoyance, and we | 


hurried on our way. 
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Make A Neat _ 
Radio Panel 


You can’t make a radio set to be proud 
of unless your tools are smooth running, 
clean, sharp. 

Keep them working right and free from 
destructive rust with 


a 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Tool Oil 
Also use on oil stone to get a keen edge 
quickly. 
Every boy has lots of uses for 3-in-One 
—on bicycle, skates, ‘‘scooter,’’ air 
rifle, gun, motors, mechanical toys. 
And just think of all the things about 
the house that need 3-in-One—locks, 
bolts, hinges, window latches and pul- 
leys, vacuum cleaners, sewing machine, 
washing machine motor. It’s loads of 
fun to keep them all oiled up. 
Get a 3-0z. Handy Oil Can of 3-in-One from 
any good dealer. Also sold in 1-oz., 3-0z. and 
8-0z. rg , saan 
ul imple an ona 
FRE of Ces. Write for bothona pone. 
Turee-In-One011.Co.130LE. William St.N. Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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Makes the Deaf Hear 


Remarkable Invention Enables the Deaf 
to Hear All Sounds Clearly 


Everyone who is troubled with deafness in any form 
will be interested in the announcement of the Dicto- 
graph Products Corporation, Suite 1301 C, No. 220 
West 42nd Street, New York, that they have at last 
perfected a device which will enable every one whose 
auditory nerve is not entirely destroyed to hear as 
perfectly as one whose hearing is normal. To test it 
thoroughly they sent it to a number of people who had 
been deaf for years and they report most gratifying 
results. Many state that they hear the slightest sound 
with perfect ease and that their natural hearing has 
been greatly improved. The manufacturers are so 
proud of their achievement and so confident that 
every deaf person will be amazed and delighted with 
it, that they offer to send it to anyone by prepaid 
parcel post on ten days’ free trial. They do not ship 
C.O.D., nor do they require any deposit, but send it 
entirely at their own risk and expense, allowing the 
user ten full days to try it and decide whether they 
want to keep it or not. As there is no obligation what- 
ever, everyone who is troubled with deafness in any 
form should take advantage of this liberal free trial 
offer. Just send them your name and address for 
descriptive literature and free trial request blank. — 
Adv 


Safe 
Milk 


For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
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CORNET and SAXOPHONE PLAYERS 


Send for FREE POINTERS. Name 
instrument; beginner or advanced. 











_- 
Ask forHorlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 
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. EAR DOCTOR JOHN,” said young 
D Mrs. Garett to Dr. Courage, whom 
she had known when they were both 
children down South, ‘“‘please send me a nice 
nurse for Georgy.” 

“You shall have the best in town this 
evening,” he answered, smiling and shaking 
down Georgy’s thermometer. 

“And who do you think it was?” Mrs. 
Garett asked of a caller the nextday. She 
glanced nervously at the closed portiéres. 
“Who do you imagine is in there in a blue 
and white striped uniform, bathing Georgy 
this minute? Margaret Courage!” 

“She has only been married two weeks!” 
said the visitor. ‘Well!’ She was a sweet old 
lady, but not at all modern. “I don’t think 
I ever heard of such a thing,” she kept 
repeating. 

“T’ve heard of such a thing,” said Mrs. 
Garett. “But Doctor John’s wife! I just wish 
you could see his mother, that’s all!’’ 

Such was the beginning. Various things 
that seemed in no haste to fulfill themselves 
were predicted of the end. 

Margaret Courage went about her duties 
as usual with her fair head gracefully erect 
above her blue and white uniform. Her eyes 
were as undisturbed and her tones as steady 
as the eyes and tones of a trained nurse 
should be. She could hear herself called Mrs. 
Courage without. becoming pleasingly per- 
turbed. She could refer to her husband 
calmly, almost professionally. They were in 
fact the scandal of Brownsburg. 

“They cannot understand,” said Mar- 
garet with youthful composure, “they can- 
not comprehend, that our careers round out 
each other and are to make one big success, 
that we are intellectual com- 
rades and friends also. Can’t 
you love me as well when I 
am intelligently nursing one 
of your fever patients as 
when I am fooling over flower 
beds or Battenberg lace?” 

“A great deal better,”’ de- 
clared Doctor John with the 
untempered enthusiasm of 
the new experimenter. 

_ They smiled across the of- 
fice table at each other,— 
indulgently for Brownsburg, 
exultantly for themselves,— 
and then Margaret went 
back to her case, and Doctor 
John drove out on his round. 

Margaret had begun her career firmly, 
and she held to it unfalteringly. She had 
married with so thorough an understanding 
between herself and her husband—and he 
had expressed such entire sympathy with 
her plans for the future—that she looked at 
him in amazement one evening when he 
seemed to suggest that her views on the sub- 
ject of a career might have changed. 

_ They were sitting out under the trees of 
his mother’s Southern home the third au- 

tumn after their marriage. Margaret, out of 
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her uniform for once and clad 
in something wholly blue and 
sweet, lay back’ in a garden 
chair, contemplating with mild 
curiosity her very small daugh- 
ter, who was a mere white 
cashmere roll in old black 
Mammy’s arms. 

“Why, but baby isn’t going 
to make any difference, John,” she said. 

Her husband looked at her queerly. “Oh!”’ 
he said, only it meant much more. 

Margaret looked again at the tiny white 
roll. It appeared absurd that so small an 
object should be expected to interfere with 
her li‘e work! 

“T assure you, John,” she said brightly, 
“T’m exactly the same Margaret whom you 
married, I have exactly the same views. I 
thought we could leave baby down here with 
Mammy and your mother, if she were will- 
ing. Baby will have the best of care, and 
the country air and milk, and we can get 
to her in a day if she falls sick.” 

Doctor John steeled himself to remember 
that he was modern and scientific and ambi- 
tious, and that he had married a woman 
with the same qualities. That the possessor 
of them looked lovely in soft blue gowns that 
trailed wes a detail. It was sentimental non- 
sense, his momentary vision 
of an ordinary home where 
he could drop in occasionally, 
as doctors do, and find an 
ordinary wife and baby, but 
his own, awaiting him with 
enthusiasm and hot coffee. 
He rubbed his eyes and 
laughed at himself. ‘I reekon 
I dreamed a fairy tale, Mar- 
gie,”’ he said. 

Margaret patted his arm 
reassuringly. 

“Your dear people are so 
Southern,” she said, “you 
can’t quite outgrow them. 
Now I’m half New England, 
you know.” 

“Don’t be impertinent,” John. 
“Mother,” he called bravely. 

Mrs. Courage came toward them from 
her flowers with a handful of dusky pansies 
for Margaret. 

“They are the color of the spaces between 
the stars on a moonless night,’’ she said, 
showing them. 

“You said they were like black butterfly 
wings last year, mother,”’ Doctor John said 
teasingly but with an affectionate smile. 

“But vou have to experiment with similes 


said 


“JT declare, I don’t see how I'll get on 


to find the right one. Give me baby, 
Mammy.” She sat down by Margaret and 
cuddled the soft bundle. “T declare, I don’t 
see a I'll get on without my baby,” she 
said. 

It was at that point that Doctor John 
walked hastily away. He strolled round the 
lawn, supposing himself to be meditating 
over a startling new idea in one of his latest 
journals, but he was really trying not to be 
afraid. 

It was unintentional of course, but some- 
how he had never found the right moment to 
explain to his mother how extremely modern 
and ambitious and sensible Margaret was. 
And his mother would not have believed it 
of him had she not raised him. 

From time to time he glanced back. As 
well as he could judge his wife did all the 
talking. Probably his mother was slowly 
petrifying with ‘amazement. At last Mar- 
garet called him. 

“Mother thinks it a good plan, John,” she 
announced pleasantly. 

His mother looked at him. As he met her 
eyes, her loving brown eyes, he longed to 
ery out, “Don’t, mother! I'll be good.” 

But as under existing conditions he real- 
ized that he couldn’t possibly make that 
promise he took it silently, that look. It 
loved him, but it was astounded at him and 
candidly ashamed of him. 

He had evidently subordinated himself to 
a strong-minded woman. As evidently that 
proved him weak-willed, and so she pitied 
him and was sorry for him and protecting 
to him—all that in one look. What she 
said was unimportant. 

“Margaret thinks it will be inconvenient 
for her to have the care of baby when she 
resumes her profession, John. As things 
are—” she permitted herself some slight 
emphasis—“I think you had best leave 
her with me.” 

Margaret looked at her gratefully. ‘Of 
course we bear all her expenses,” she said as 
the thought came to her. 

Apparently Mrs. Courage did not hear. 
Soon she rose, smiled carefully on them and 
earried her poor motherless and fatherless 
infant away. 





without my baby,” she said 


“Margaret,” said John, “how could you 
say that?” He strode after his mother. 
‘‘Margie doesn’t understand, dearest,’ he 
said breathlessly as he came up with her. 

They walked together to the house. Be- 
tween the tall pillars of the portico she faced 
him a little tragically. 

“Things are more on a money basis in 
Brownsburg,” he added as a light on the 
situation. / 

“Well, never mind,” said Mrs. Courage. 
What mattered one pang more? Again she 
covered him with that sorrowful look, which 
almost had the effect of turning him into 
the object of pity that it proclaimed him to 
be 


He kissed her hopelessly and returned to 
Margaret, who received him wearily. The 
atmosphere was too rarefied for her. She 
thought she should like to get back to a 
latitude where people would not consider it 
as an insult shen you offered to support 
your own child. 

“Had n’t we better go home?” 
presently. ““‘We must be needed.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,’”’ answered her 
husband. “Yes, I guess we might as well go 
back.” 

He also felt a certain relief at the 
prospect of Brownsburg. 

So Margaret and Doctor John went back, 
and baby throve in her indignant and pity- 
ing grandmother’s care. Her parents used to 
discuss her a good deal. 

“She is an object,” said Margaret, solemn 
with the large thought, ‘for an ambition. 
Before, we were just selfish people, but now 
we have something to work for.” 

Doctor John assented. So splendid a 
presentation of the case almost put him at 
ease again. He set it forth in a letter to his 
mother; he mentioned college and courses at 
foreign universities as diversions in store 
for baby. 

His mother answered him, sitting by the 
black walnut cradle that she had rocked him 
in twenty-seven years earlier. She swayed it 
gently and unhygienically’ as she wrote in 
her small, upright, beautiful hand—writing 
in which each letter of each word was 
separate; it was once an art and plainer 


she said 
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than some print. Among other things she 
wrote that, could baby be consulted, she 
might be so behind her age as to prefer a 
present mother to any quantity of possible 
university courses in a problematic future. 
But the rest of the letter tempered that part. 
Mrs. Courage was afraid she might rouse 
them to their responsibility and have her 
darling taken from her. 

Baby’s mother did not read the letter. If 
Margaret ever felt the yearnings of the 
ordinary parent, she repressed them. 

An epidemic of scarlet fever deprived 
them of one vacation, and baby grew into 
her second year without really becoming ac- 
quainted with her father and mother. For 
the flying visit of two days one Christmas, 
during which, if her mother touched her, she 
screamed until rescued by her grandmama, 
can hardly be termed getting acquainted. 

The visit left Mrs. Courage the picture of 
discreetly repressed triumph; but in Mar- 
garet rankled an irritation out of which she 
had to laugh herself. For she had expected 
baby, yes, really and truly, she had expected 
baby to come cuddling, rewarding her 
sweetly as the wisest and most progressive of 
mothers! 

“We ’ll take her off to some nice mountain 
place next summer,” she said to Doctor 
John, ‘‘and get to know the little thing.” 

“If we ever do have a chance to go 
anywhere,” he responded gloomily. It did 
seem as if Brownsburg -were never to be 
normally healthy again. 

Then they parted not to meet again until 
the next evening over the bed of a little boy 
who was probably dying of typhoid. But 
Margaret would not give in to death that 
night. She fought for the child’s life, and her 
husband helped her; but the credit would 
be Margaret’s, he admitted. 

It was ten o’clock the next morning before 
they could speak together in another room. 
“I think he will live,’ said John, “but you 
spent life on him last night, Margaret. I 
begrudged it.” ” 

“Take me home, John,” said Margaret. 

Once in the office, she showed him a 
telegram. 

‘It should have come last night!’’ he cried 
harshly. 

“Tt did come last night, John.” 

“And you kept it from me! You let another 
ony life mean more to you than ours—our 
child?” 

“We couldn’t leave, John,” said Margaret, 
deathly pale. ‘‘We hadn’t the right to leave 
while things hung in the balance. We—I— 
made it possible for this to happen; we had 
to take the consequence. Another nurse will 
be here by noon, and Dr. Davis will take 
your patients over. I wrote him about it. We 
ean leave on the eleven-thirty. We have a 
whole hour. We can talk afterward.” 

Doctor John looked at her. She was right. 
They could not have left earlier. 

Suddenly he took her in his arms. ‘You 
poor little mother!” he whispered. “You 
poor little—hero!”’ 

“She shan’t die, John,” she sobbed. ‘That 
child is saved, and my baby shall be. I know 
it. God will be good even to a fool.” 

The rest of the day slid by in a dazed 
dream to Margaret. They seemed to travel 
endlessly between lines of rainy landscape, 
and then they rushed through a black tunnel 
of night for hundreds of miles. Sometimes 
she dozed on John’s shoulder, but mostly 
she gazed unseeing on the blurred or black 
pane and willed for her baby not to die—and 
learned long new lessons from the Book of 
Life. 

From the black avenue the house seemed 
terribly dark. John could hear Margaret’s 
quick breath in the gloom of the cab. 

“Don’t be so nervous, girl,” he said 
tenderly. But the voice he said it in shook 
like her hand in his. 

He was still reassuring her when the bolt 
slid back and Mammy confronted them with 
uplifted hands. ‘‘Foh de goodness, if it ain’t 
Marse John and young missus!” 

“Who else should it be, Mammy?” said 
Doctor John, pressing past her with Mar- 
garet. ‘‘Where’s baby? In the nursery?” 

“Whar you think she gwine to be? Doan 
you wake dat chile!” 

They entered with a hush of heart. A small 
night lamp guided them to the bed, for the 
baby had been promoted from the cradle. 

Carefully shading the light with his hand, 
Doctor John stooped to her. The cover—she 
was an inveterate kicker—was_ wholly 
thrown off. Her little vigorous pink feet 
thrust out against the crumpled sheet first 
met his eyes—then the rest of her deliciously 
outspread. Her sleeves, daintily fretted with 
baby laces, threw pretty shadows on her soft 
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little arms, and her rosy fists doubled them- 
selves beneath her chin. Her half-curled 
tendrils of hair were damp with the dews of 
sleep, and her sleep-flushed cheek glowed 
through them as lovely as the dawn. 

“Why, she’s not sick!’ cried Doctor John 
angrily, as we all do when we have been 
scared half to death, without cause. 

Margaret did not answer. He looked 
round. She had fallen across the foot of the 
bed in the first faint of her life. As she fell 
her gloved hand had touched one small 
ticklish foot, and baby woke. 

No one would have suspected John of 
being a doctor. He merely kissed Margaret 
wildly and in an absolutely unprofessional 
manner besought her to open her eyes. It 
was his mother that had to bring her to, 
which she did with baby screaming and 
Mammy grumbling and Doctor John acting 
like an unnerved idiot. Then she got them 
into her room and demanded an explanation. 

“Didn’t you telegraph us to come?” de- 
manded John. 

Mrs. Courage shook her head. 

“And baby hasn’t had pneumonia?” 

“Certainly not!’ exclaimed her grand- 
mother indignantly. 

John tried to guess the riddle. 

“The message must have been meant for 
some of the Conrades,’” he said at last. 
“That’s the only name I can think of that 


they could very well make a mistake with— 


and they come from down here too.” 

“How was it signed?” 

“Just ‘M’. Naturally I thought it meant 
‘mother’.”’ 

“Tt might have been from Matt Conrade,” 
suggested Mrs. Courage. ‘‘We will send over 
in the morning and see if he can give us any 
light on the subject. But after all, why were 
you so excited? What if baby were sick? All 
babies get sick, don’t they? I thought you 
two were a pair of perfectly self-possessed 
modern parents.” 

“© mother, mother!’’ cried Margaret. She 
ulled the elder woman closer and leaned 
er fair head against the old gray dressing 

robe. The fright had left her so weak and so 
trembling that she looked like a little, half- 
sick girl. 

“Mother!” she said again. It was all in 
that cry—how naughty she had been, how 
good she was going to be! 

“Mother understands, child,’ whispered 
John’s sweet mother. 

And what do you think that ingrate of a 
dark-eyed baby did three weeks later? She 
refused absolutely to leave her mother’s 
blue arms for her grandmama’s gray ones. 
It hurt grandmother’s old heart, but she 
smiled down like an aged seraph into Mar- 
garet’s timidly apologetic eyes. “That’s the 
way it should be,” she said heroically. 
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Chapter Eight 
The Navaho’s legacy 


AL looked at Lee, and Lee looked at 
Dal; the same thoughts were in the 
minds of both. 

“T savvy where map gone!” exclaimed 
Lee. ‘‘Mexico Pete takeum!”’ 

“T guess you're right, pardner,” Dal 
replied with a sober shake of the head. 
“Tt looks now as if one or the other of us 
ought to have kept the buckskin bag 
strapped under his arm. Still when we hid it 
under the floor we thought that was safer. 
Hard luck!” 

“Worser!”’ Lee replied very mournfully. 
“Now that donkey-facéd gleaser sure 
findum gold!” 

“Maybe he will, Lee. Still he couldn’t 
find anything worth while when he had it 
before. And what did we uncover after 
you got the map back? Nothing!” 

Lee suddenly turned back to his work of 
getting supper and while rattling his pots 
and pans relieved his feelings with an 
outburst in Chinese. 

The following afternoon on leaving the 
mill Lee asked Dal to take him through the 
smelter and explain the work. 

“Sure,” Dal replied, shifting his dinner 
pail from his right hand to his left. ‘““And 
I’ll do some explaining as we go along. You 
know the different kinds of copper ore— 
carbonate, sulphide and the rest of them? 
And you know the native copper, almost the 
pure stuff? But there’s mighty little of that; 
so they have to mix the ore with lime rock 
to make it smelt easily and cheaply. You 
know how it is in the mines and mills; well, 
let me tell you there’s just as much figuring 
for better methods and lower costs in the 
smelters as there is in the mills. To shave a 
cent or two here and a cent or two there 
makes a lot of difference in these big ton- 
nages.” 

Dal was still talking when he and Lee 
reached the upper part of the smelter 


After much 
chaffering: 

he agreed to 
let the water 
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rounds, a large, fairly-level bench on the 
illside. All round were big bins, roomy 
sheds and piles of ore. “Lots of good stuff 
here, isn’t there!’’ said Dal. 

They walked through a large double door 
that opened into a huge, barn-like building 
at the top of the furnaces. Workmen were 
busy at their regular jobs. 

“This,” said Dal, “is where the ore is fed 
into the furnaces after being mixed. They 
put about ten per cent of coke with it, I 
think. It doesn’t look so terribly hot up here, 
does it? Just the same, down in those 
furnaces there are tons and tons of meltin 
ore. We’ll go down and see the slag anc 
metal tapped off.’’ 

Dal led the way down a flight of stairs, 
from the foot of which they could see the 
lower part of the furnaces, the slag cars, an 
electric locomotive and a traveling crane 
that was carrying a big, barrel-shaped ladle 
of molten metal to a converter. 

“There,” said Dal, “is where the stuff 
comes out. And it’s not all copper either! 
Mosé of it is slag, that yellow, liquid-looking 
stuff running into the big, cone-shaped slag 
pot on wheels right there. 

“This is how it works. When the ore is 
melted the metal works its way down to the 
bottom of the furnace. The waste stuff, the 
slag, is lighter and doesn’t go down. Every 
once in so often they run off the slag into 
those slag pots and haul it away by the 
trolley. In some plants they tap the slag 
straight into running water and let it be 
washed away. But they haven’t got the 
water here. 

“Now, we’re getting closer to copper. It 
isn’t the real stuff yet by a long chalk. It 
has a lot of sulphur in it. They tap it off 
lower down in the furnace into a settler. 
That’s a settler—that big tank-like contrap- 
tion just to the right. It’s lined with fire 
brick and holds a good many tons. The next 
job is to get rid of the sulphur. They do it 
this way. The crane man up there in the 
traveling crane runs his machine along until 
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As she said it baby, overcome by one of 
the extravagant remorses of infancy, flung 
out her arms and beamed like a Christmas 
angel, 

Grandmother accepted her advances 
thankfully, but did not feel elated by them. 
She well knew who held the permanent 
sceptre, but she would not have had it other- 
wise. She knew her boy would be happier so, 
and that would have been reason enough had 
she been a more selfish woman than she 
really was. But she could not help a little 
sadness at heart as she carried baby out te 
help pull sweet violets to put into a letter 
that mama was writing to papa. 

Part of the letter ran: “I have not per- 
suaded mother to come back with us. She 
says she couldn’t leave her flowers and vege- 
tables this time of year, and there are things 
to preserve that no one else can possibly see 
to. But we are to come back in the fall—you 
if you can, sir; baby and I anyway. Mother 
says she has to have baby part of the time. 
You mustn’t think I’m never going to help 
you again, darling, but baby comes first. 
‘You want her to, don’t you? But even if you 
don’t, she does! I can’t help it.”’ 

“A lot of help I'll get!” said Doctor John, 
folding up the letter. He grinned incredu- 
lously at the mere idea. Then he kissed the 
wilted violets that had come to him, a 
crumpled cluster straight out of baby’s fist. 
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he gets it in the proper position. Then he 
yanks a lever or two, and down comes his 
big ladle just as that one is doing. When it is 
u i—"? 


Dal paused. The two boys stood with 
their eyes fixed on the ladle until it filled and 
started upward. “That little spoonful,” Dal 
resumed, “the crane raises and carries to the 
converter—that casklike-looking thing over 
there with the flames shooting out of the 
top. The converter gets rid of the sulphur— 
it blows it off with jets of air—” 

Lee, who, though listening attentively, 
was watching everything, suddenly clutched 
his partner’s arm. “‘Ain’t that Gleaser Pete?”’ 
he burst out. ‘See! "Way over there near 
the last furnace where awful hot stuff is 
runnin’ from hole in side?” 

Dal looked. Sure enough, there was 
Pedro. He stood lazily leaning on a shovel 
with his back toward a filling slag pot. But 
all at once his laziness vanished. The 
glowing slag, suddenly blowing out, spat- 
tered his back, which was covered only with 
a cotton shirt, with red-hot particles. -He 
frantically tore off his shirt. Dal and Lee 
dashed forward, ready to help. 

Pedro’s only thought had been to rid 
himself of the fiery particles, but when he 
saw the youn age i coming toward him 
the course of his ideas changed at once; 
hanging close to his side under his right arm 
was the buckskin bag. Thus “caught with 


‘the goods on,” he lost. his head mp 
y 


Within three yards of him was the part 
filled slag pot. With a savage jerk he tore 
the bag from his shoulder. He took two 
quick strides and swung his arm. The bag 
and the precious map that it contained were 
in the liquid, glowing mass that filled the 
slag pot. 

Several workmen who had seen the 
accident now ran up, but Pedro was more 
scared than hurt. His shirt had protected 
him fairly well against the flying hot 
— except for numerous small burns 

e was uninjured. 

When the partners had left the smelter 
Lee Lung spoke his mind. “Worser than 
Gila monster!” he cried. “Lots worser! 
Worser than lowest kind of dragon! I no can 
say even in Chinese how bad that Gleaser 
is! Now map all burned up, and we never 
find gold! Never! Never! This awful! I so 
mad I feel as if I like to smash my dinner 
pail all to pieces. But you, plardner, no look 
mad at all. Even when you talk to Gleaser, 
you say nice words! While I feel like it be 
nice to chuckum in pot of wiggley, red-hot 


slag!’ 

“But Dal took the incident philosophically. 
“Tough luck, pardner!” he said. “But 
there’s one thing we shan’t have to bother 
about, any more, and that’s the map. 
Another thing; Pete can’t study it any more 
than we can. That makes the situation a little 
bit more even. Still he has the choice block 
of ground! So far it hasn’t done him much 
good, though, and maybe it won’t ever.”’ 

As the partners walked home they talked 
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over the situation and decided to keep on 
spending their > time at the Yankee 
Doodle. It was therefore only natural that 
when their first holiday came they should 
be eating their lunch on their own property, 
sitting beside the babbling stream with the 
old burro standing close by, waiting for his 
portion of the midday meal. 

“What a shame that flat down below us 
is so full of alkali!” said Dal eying the 
running water, which he knew had its rise in 
the spring near the porphyry dyke. “With a 
little creek like this to draw from you could 
irrigate a whole lot of land. There 
are a good many hundred gallons 


soil is dark, rich and mellow. Great soil 
to raise garden truck, huh?” Dal screwed 
an eye up into a very knowing wink before 
he added, “And the Chinese are great 
gardeners!” 

“Oh, yes, Chinese are velly wonderful 
gardeners! Raise spuds and onions bigger 
than one mule!” replied Lee and burst into 
a guffaw so loud that Smoky stopped grazing 
and looked up. “Now we go see Mista 
Mexico Pedro about right to use water. 
Come ’long!”’ 

The boys found Pedro about where they 
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Dal suggested that perhaps instead of 
selling them water Pedro might like to let 
them cultivate his land with theirs and take 
a third of the profits. That proposal, 
however, Pedro wouldn’t accept, but after 
much chaffering he agreed to let the water 
they wanted, on a twenty-year lease, for 
six hundred dollars a year, payable quar- 
terly in advance. ; 

At three o’clock the arp oo 
all necessary documents mn signed in 
a lawyer’s office, and Pedro had pocketed 
the first payment, one hundred and fifty 
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Dal bought a light, rickety one-horse spring 
wagon with a high crate behind the driver’s 
seat and a strong if none too stylish harness. 
The liveryman helped them hitch Smoky to 
the wagon, between the shafts of which he 
looked small and out of place. But the boys 
did not leave. Dal had not completed his 
purchases. Piled near the fence in the stable 
yard were tin cans and discarded kitchen 
utensils: stew pans, pots, kettles, dish pans, 
wash boilers and the like. “What do you 
want for all that?” Dal asked. 
“That junk? Oh, take it along,” the livery- 
man responded. “Glad to get rid of 
the stuff!” 





of water tumbling by here every 
minute. If you good soil to use 
it on, it would help produce a whole 
lot of vegetables.’ 

When lunch was over Dal began 
absently to flip pebbles at a small 
round tin can that looked as if it 
were half buried in the mud where 
the stream made a turn and there 
was little current. Several times the 
pebbles struck the can with a sharp 
elink and bounced off. Then one 
struck it square, and the can turned 
over; it was really only half a can. 
Dal looked hard at the ragged edges. 
Why should the bottom part of the 
tin be rusted off when the upper 
part was so bright? 

Then while io Lung looked on 
wondering he went forward, picked 
up the can and began to rub the 
rough edge between his thumb and 
forefinger. Then, tossing the can 
aside, he ran his hand down into 
the mud a moment and again 
rubbed his thumb and forefinger 
together. 

Lee Lung studied his partner’s 
face. Never before had he seen it 
look so tense; never before had he 
seen such a gleam in Dal’s steady 
gray eyes. Then suddenly Dal swung 
round and astonished his partner by 
— him to give him a good swift 
sick! 

Lee shook his head. “If you want 
to be kicked,” he said, “I get 
Smoky. He fine kicker!” 

Dal laughed. “T guess that’s not 
necessary,” he said. “Still the way 
I’m fee ng now, if Smoky gave me 
a good, lifter, I’d e ti one 
donkey had just kicked another, 
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Dal thanked him; then he and his 
partner began tossing the discarded 
tinware into the wagon while the 
contented Smoky rested on three 
legs between the shafts. The pile of 
junk was large; the tinware soon 
reached the top of the crate and 
rose above it. A rusty wash boiler 
crowned the load. Then Dal went 
into the livery stable to pay the bill 
while Lee waited by the wagon. 

At that moment along came 
Pedro Letran, who stopped to look 
curiously over the fence at Lee, 
who, holding the reins in one hand 
and an old broken buggy whip in 
the other, was climbing into the 
wagon. 

“Of course,” thought Pedro, lean- 
ing lazily against the fence, “‘they’ll 
need a rig if they’re to be regular 
truck farmers.” 

Lee Lung as he climbed to the 
driver’s seat was thinking of Dave 
Nelson, a person whom he admired 
and envied. 

He saw a splendid six-horse team 
drawing a heavily loaded ore wagon 
down Main Street. Dave, who was 
an expert horseman, sat erect on 
the driver’s high seat. In one of his 
gloved hands he held the reins and 
in the other a slender, tapering 
whipstock adorned with silver fer- 
rules, to which was attached a long, 
braided, snaky whip lash. Here was 
a chance, thought Lee, to emulate 
his hero. 

And was he not now also a 
teamster? 

Why should not he drive out of 
the yard as Dave would drive and 
stop with a grand flourish in the 








that’s all. Our old long-eared side 
kicker isn’t a marker to me. I’m 
just it, that’s all.” 

“Hey! Wassa matta you any- ' 
how?” Lee interrupted him. ‘“Talkum Meli- 
can talk! Not all same as loonatic jackass!” 

“All right, pardner,” said Dal. “T'll talk 
plain, and you listen.” 

What he said made Lee grin from ear to 
ear and break out into headlong questions, 
sputtered exclamations and snorts of delight. 
“You awful smart, plardner! Awful!” he 
exclaimed when the story was finished. 
“Now we getum best of Gleaser Pete, even 
if he did burnum nice map!” 

“We don’t want to be too sure about 
that!’ Dal responded. ‘Pete may smell a 
rat the instant we try to talk business with 
him. It’s a doggone shame that he’s so 
crooked! If he were like other folks, we 
could go straight at him with a dandy 
proposition. Those claims he staked off 
would have been ours if he hadn’t stolen the 
map from me last Fourth of July. From the 
beginning he’s wanted to hog the whole 
thing. Not once has he shown any inclination 
to meet us halfway. It’s always been grab 
all for himself. Still, I feel like trying to 
juggle things round so that we'll all have a 
slice. But we can’t do it right off. We know 
something that’s worth a lot; I can’t even 
make a guess how much. So I suppose the 
only thing for us to do is to get what we can 
and then later on do a good turn for the 
Mex. We'll show that we’re willing to play 
square, even if he isn’t. That the way you 
look at it?” 

“Oh, anything you say all lite, plardner!” 
Lee replied. “Anything! For now by your 
smartfulness we soon have fine fortune.” 

“Don’t be too sure about a fortune, Lee! 
Pretty much everything depends on Pete, 
and he may not speak to us, let alone talk 
business, in spite of the fact that our secret 
means so much to him. Now, let’s have a 
look at the lay of the land.” Dal swung 
round so that he could look downstream. 
“Not much level ground in these rolling 
hills, is there? Still, along the creek bottom 
there are a few patches that will do for 
us. All on our own property too. And the 


But suddenly his cries became muffled 


had expected to find him—sitting on a 
rickety soap box in the sun outside his 
adobe hut. 

“What do you want?” he growled when 
the partners and the old burro walked up. 

“We've dropped round to have a little 
business talk,” said Dal, closely watching 
the man’s swarthy face. “We’ve been 
wondering if we couldn’t make some kind 
of swap so as to use the water from your 
spring?” 

“What for?” Then .Pedro had an idea. 
“You and the Chink going in for raising 
garden truck, hey? Well, you won’t get 


. 


water from me to irrigate your land. So 


move along!” 

“But we—” 

“But nothin’! Get out of here!” Pedro 
exclaimed, scowling, and Dal nudged his 
partner to come along. 

“Ain’t Gleaser goin’ to let us use water?” 
Lee asked almost in tears when they were 
out of Pedro’s hearing. 

“Blamed if I know, Lee! You heard what 
he said. Still that doesn’t mean we're 
not going to give him another talk. Don’t 
count on anything until it’s cinched. Are 
you awfully disappointed?” 

“Worser,”’ Lee replied very mournfully. 
“Lots worser. Whole world seem black 

loom.” 

‘Don’t get down in the mouth, pardner!” 
said Dal quickly. “The next time we see 
he may give us what we want. He may talk 
real business.” 

Sure enough the next time the boys men- 
tioned water rights to Pedro he was affable. 
He had thoroughly looked over their prop- 
erty and had reached certain conclusions. 
“Barring a short level strip or two alongside 
the oa.” so his thoughts had run, “the 
ground is nothing but rock, hills and —_ 
brush. They can never raise vegetables 
enough down in that creek bottom to 
make much of a living. Still, if they want 
to go ahead, I'll take their money, and what’s 
more I’ll squeeze ’em to the last nickel!” 


dollars—a sum that meant days of loafing 
for him. He was much pleased with himself; 
with such a sum coming in regularly, possi- 
bly for years, he could if he chose stop 
work altogether. 

In the minds of the boys, however, were 
no thoughts of loafing. They knew that there 
was plenty of work ahead of them but also 
perhaps a great reward. “It’s bigger than I 
ever dreamed of!’ said Dal to his partner 
as they started for the concentrator to give 
up their jobs. “Those experiments I made 
on the quiet almost took my breath away. 
Navaho Charley has led us to a sure- 
enough treasure vault. It’s mighty tough the 
poor chap can’t get in on it with us.” 

After throwing up their jobs the partners 
eggs their belongings on Smoky and led 

im down to the Yankee Doodle, where 
they chose a permanent camp and put: up a 
small second-hand tent. The next Seienton 
they went with the old burro to a livery 
stable at the upper end of Main Street. There 





He frantically tore off his shirt 








street to wait for Dal? Why should 
he not, indeed! 
He braced himself stiffly upright 
in the seat, and, awkwardly holding 
the reins and the whip at arms’ lent in 
front of him chirped “Yate!” as he had 
heard Dave chirp it. 

“Yate!” however, meant nothing to 
Smoky; he continued to stand still. Ap- 
parently he slept. 

“Yate!” Lee chirped a second time, con- 
siderably louder. But the old burro did not 
move; his ears drooped; one fat side rested 
against a shaft. 

“Vate Y 

This time Lee accompanied the order 
with a sharp tap of the broken whip. He 
wanted to show off before Pedro. 

Smoky switched his tail, wiggled his ears, 
sighed and then, still resting on three legs, 
ey turned his head and looked 

ack. 

“Yate!” said Lee doubtfully, for he did 
not in the least know whether the old 
burro, if he started now, would go forward 
or backward. 

Several passers-by stopped to watch the 
show. Pedro laughed uproariously. 

The laugh stung Lee. 

He leaned over as if he were pushing on 
the reins. 

“Gid ap!” he yelled. “Gid ap! Away we 
go in blaze of style!” 

But Smoky remained unmoved. 

Other passers-by stopped in interest and 
joined the grinning group of spectators on 
the sidewalk. 

“Gid ap!” Lee yelled again and brought 
the whip down smartly on the burro’s 


ank. 

Smoky flapped an inquiring ear. 

Lee raised the whip, intending to strike 
with all his might. He forgot that Nelson, 
although he always held a whip in his hand, 
never used it. 

The old burro saw that upraised arm. 
Swinging his head to the front, he leaped 
frantically forward, straight for the group of 
laughing men. They scattered like sheep. 

So suddenly did Smoky start that 8 
head was jerked back against the loosely- 
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shift and rattle. Frightened, he dropped the 
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piled tinware behind him, which began to Stopum!Stopum!” he yelled. “Help! Help!” ing of the wagon had caused the big, rusty 


But suddenly his cries became muffled, 


wash boiler to topple forward and drop over 


whip and the reins to hold to the seat. “Yi! became only a hollow rumbling. The jounc- his head and shoulders. And now Smoky, 


FREAK FRIENDSHIP AMONG 


FEW years ago there were warm dis- 
putes among lovers of wild animals 
whether animals could think, plan 

and reason, or whether they were guided by 
hungry urgings such as move the little blind 
mole to seek his food and his mate with 
smell and feeling rather than with eyes and 
brains. 

Whether animals think I don’t know. I 
do know that when they are asleep they 
dream vividly, which proves that they have 
imagination and memory. I have seen my 
little dog lie down in exhausted sleep after 
a happy day in play and reénact with pat- 
tering, scrabbling feet and muffled “woofs” 
the fun of the previous hours. I have seen 
him too weep real tears down his nose when 
I began packing my bag to go to town. 
How did he know that the bag meant my 
going away unless he connected one idea 
with another? After welcoming me when I 
came home he always sulked by way of 
teaching me that all well-regulated persons 
should stay at home. Dogs have to stay at 
home: why not human beings? 

For a year he had been subject to a rather 
sore ear. At first he fled when I tried to 
touch it, but when he found that bathing 
it with warm water relieved the pain he 
would come at night and pat me on the hand 
and shake his head to get me up to help him. 
That may-not be reasoning, but it is close 
to it; and after I had treated his ear he 
always licked my hand in thanks. Moreover 
I know that animals have violent likes an 
dislikes quite as unaccountable as our own. 

For ten years I was the owner of a stock 
farm. One year my farm manager undertook 
to raise a flock of common gray turkeys. By 
some mistake the egg of a white turkey got 
into the setting, he | a forlorn little white 
peeper came out in the brood. He had a 
terrible time. You couldn’t call him an 
“odd duck,” but he was an odd number all 
the same. We brought the first little turkeys 
that were hatched into the house, wrapped 
them in cotton batting and left them near 
the stove to dry off till all the others were 
out; for it was a cold rainy spring. Then we 
gave the brood back to the gray mother. 
She looked them all over; I can’t say she 
counted them, for there were more than 
twenty. She welcomed all with a cluck— 
and then she caught sight of the little white 
one. She gave him one swift, vicious dab; 
he was no son of hers. She had not laid that 
egg! She would have none of him. Teddy, as 
we nicknamed him, fled screaming for the 
kitchen door, an orphan in a cold, rainy 
world. He cried for admittance, entered and 
ducked under the kitchen stove. 

He soon became the ridiculous, tyrannical 
pet of a busy household and would perch 
on anyone’s finger, where in defiance of all 
things he would spread out his downy pin- 
feathers and in plaintive cheeps and peeps 
raise his challenge to a mean world. The 


He sometimes jumped into the middle 
of the plate ; 


little turkey complained ill-naturedly from 
the day he was born. 

The family had accepted as a gift a fine 
collie pup from the Morgan kennels, a prize 
winner. In blood and color he was perfect, 
but we soon learned why the dog had been 


given away. It was a shame, the giver had, 


said, to keep such a good dog housed up in 
town. It was! There wasn’t a doubt of that. 
If there was anything evil or naughty or 
mean that the town ever knew, that dog had 
it. He was born bad. Funny, yes, but he 
was essentially bad with all the tricks and 
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How did he know that the bag meant 
my going away? 
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wiles of a guttersnipe—and without once 
having been in the gutter! He was a born 
outcast, observing the deepest respect for 
his betters, but with a vicious hind snap 
for ors weaker or smaller than him- 
self. Yet from the day Teddy the outcast 
turkey fled from his unnatural mother to the 
warmth of the kitchen stove that outcast 
dog adopted the little white turkey for his 
son, and Teddy adopted the vicious collie 
for his protector and guardian. On cold, wet 
days Teddy would cuddle under the dog’s 
chin. Any other turkey or chicken the collie 
would snap, but Teddy he petted and pro- 
tected. When Teddy came in black and 
smudgy and streaked from foraging earth 
insects in a newly-plowed field the dog would 
hold him gently in a curve of his paw and 
lick him off clean—a process to which Teddy 
objected as dirty-faced children object; 
but he had to have his face washed before 
the collie would let him cuddle under his 
chin for the night. As Teddy grew older he 
often perched on the dog’s back and 
scratched there and affected to hunt fleas. 
The dog never objected, but guarded his 
adopted son. 

Funnier still it was at meal time. If 
another dog or cat approached the collie’s 
plate, there was a fight to blood and a pulling 
of tails to get the fighters apart. If the other 
turkeys came near the collie’s plate, a growl 
or a snap sent them scampering long-necked 
and gobbling. But Teddy not only sat on 
the edge of the plate and ate with the dog; 
he sometimes jumped into the middle of the 
plate, sending the meat and potato scraps 
scattering against the collie’s nose. The dog 
took it all in good part, nosing the little 
white turkey out of the way with “oofs”’ 
that were not ‘‘woofs” of warning, but sim- 
ple .remarks to indicate that the orphan 
didn’t know any better. 

Teddy did not grow up an exemplary 
turkey. Every a had been against him 
when he was born, and his sharp beak was 
against all things. He became an exceed- 
ingly insolent, arrogant, strutting little 
turkey cock and used to challenge the gander 
at a safe distance—and run. But the friend- 
ship continued till he went the way of all 
turkeys at Thanksgiving and the dog moved 
away with his master. If such a friendship 
had happened among human beings, we 
should explain that it was the natural sym- 
pathy between outcasts that brought them 
together. 

But more extraordinary were the antics 
of a great heavy draft cart horse named 
Jerry, brought from Boston to the farm. 
Jerry must have been a colt on a farm at 
one time, but at the age of about four he 
was sent to us from the city, because under 
his great weight his forefeet were prone to 
get tender on the pavements and I think 
also because his nervous wildness and 
strong head made him dangerous in con- 
gested traffic. He did not fear trains or 
motors, to which he had become used 
in Boston, but he was terrified at the 
near approach of a woman or a child; 
evidently he had not become acquainted 
with women and children at close range in 
the city. When a little woman who was a 
friend of mine once tried to hold his halter 
strap while the farm boss ran to the stable 
Jerry didn’t know whether to stamp her 


with his forefeet or to rear on his hind legs 
or to bolt for safety. He plunged round her in 
circles, snorting in terror. 

For the good of his forefeet we wanted to 
turn him out on the soft damp grass of the 
orchard, but there were some six newly- 
weaned calves in the orchard at that sticky 
stage of calf life when they will suck any- 
thing from one another’s ears to a burlap 
bag; one youngster once chewed a burlap 
bag down without any injury to his insides, 
though we watched him for two days, ex- 
—— convulsions. I should not advise 

urlap bags as a diet for calves, for I have 
seen them die of less—wet clover, for ex- 
ample, or a fly in their milk. But that burlap 
| eater never evinced one pang. What he 
did with the bag inside I don’t know. Three 
of us rushed to grab the remnants protrud- 
ing from his mouth, but the calf raced away 
with his tail in the air, and those of us who 
Cidn’t topple over laughing just stood ‘and 
watched the young racer chewing as he ran. 
As a matter of fact that burlap-eating calf 
outlived the farm manager. I tell the inci- 
dent merely to prove that animals some- 
times overthrow our best theories. 

The question was, what would Jerry, the 
city plunger, do to those sucking calves? We 
turned him into the orchard and watched. 
The calves came up sniffing at him. We ex- 
pected him to kick or plunge or give them a 
nip. Instead he stood trembling like a leaf 
in the wind and snorted with fear! Four of 
the calves came abreast of him and began 
nuzzling at his front legs. He smelled them 
and stopped trembling. Two calves went 
behind him and began chewing at the scant 
hairs of his tail, which was short and ugly. 
It must have hurt, for they pulled as chil- 
dren pull at an adult’s hair, and one evi- 
dently mistook it for a burlap bag! Jerry 
looked round with amazement is i big, 
staring eyes, and I declare if ever a horse 
laughed he did. He moved gently away from 
them, avoiding stepping on those in front, 
lay down and rolled and rolled with heels 
high in air, and grunting with satisfaction. 
Then he stretched out, and please realize 
that he did it very carefully so 
as not to hurt those calves. They 
at once lay down beside him 
back to back, crowded close to 
keep the flies and mosquitoes off ; 
and there you could see Jer 
any morning or evening one, OD time, 
with the calves round him like a hen with 
her chickens. 

The repeated chewing on Jerry’s tail 
beat any hair restorer ever advertised. 
Jerry renewed his youth in his tail and grew 
what horsemen called a “‘cascade”’ tail con 
to his feet in a streamer. He became old and 
blind, but his tail wag youthful to the end. 

But the reaction on Jerry went deeper in 
his horse nature. From being a jumpy bolter 
that ran away three times in as many weeks, 
perhaps at the bang of a barn door or the 
flutter of a leaf or the click of the mower in 
the hay field,—where he overturned more 
than one heavy load,—he “gentled’’ into a 
farm pet so dependable that any one could 
use him in mower or binder. He now came 
up to me to eat apples or bunches of clover 
from my hand in preference to picking them 
for himself. Formerly, if I entered the stable, 
he almost | pe go through the manger. 
Now if I did not lean over and pet him he 
would neigh and whinny till I reached into 
his stall and stroked his velvet brown nose; 
and I have caught my farm hands rubbing 
their faces against Jerry when they did not 
know I was looking. Anyone could safely 
enter his stall. 

Ultimately when the old fellow became 
blind he was so beloved by the farm hands 
that when I sold my farm I had applica- 
tions from three of them to keep him for life; 
they did not want to have him shot or go 
into strange hands. He became a pensioner 
with a former boss, but was instantly killed 
in a railway accident not long ago. 

It might be explained that the freak 
friendship between Jerry and the calves 
arose from some dim memory in the cart 
horse of colt days on a farm. If you admit 
even a dim memory, you are proving that 
animals have some elements of thought. 

1 had another example of freak friendship 
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thoroughly alarmed by the racket behind 
him, was running away! 
TO BE CONCLUDED. 


between a horse and young creatures. 
Please note that in both these cases the 
horse was a male; so the mother instinct had 
nothing to do with it. My driving horse was 
a good deal of a spoiled pet. Though gentle, 
he was showy, powerful, hard-bitted and 
decidedly naughty in spots. Like many 
beautiful horses, a loved to “show off.” 
Head him on a road that he did not like and 
he would typify dejected abuse and lame- 
ness and exhaustion. Head him on a road 


‘where he was meeting motors, of which he 


had less fear than I have, and up would go 
his head, and often up would go his forefeet, 
and frequently he would curve and shy 
nag? to show off his fine lines. We called 

im Mafiana—tomorrow. You always knew 
what he did today, but you never knew what 
he would do tomorrow. After he had run 
away three times with one manager I took 
him off the road and put him on the farm 
altogether. If you spoke to him gently, he 
would obey; but if anyone yelled or hit him, 
he would run away—heels over the dash- 
board and a bill for repairs! Three such bills 
I = for men who thought the way to drive 
a horse was to set out by giving him a cut 
with the whip. The same men never did it 
twice, for two reasons: the horse and myself. 

Majiana did not like a certain mother dog 
round the farm. The dog was rather sulky 
and —— to all except her owner, and 
when she brought forth her litter of puppies 
in the box stall adjoining Mafiana’s the 
horse’s aversion became hatred. If she tried 
to run into her stall through his, up would 
go his forefeet to strike. I warned the owner 


As the puppies grew they could play 
~ round his 
feet 


to keep his dog out of the stall, or the horse 
would certainly kill her. One day when I 
drove in the farm hands were not round to 
take the horse, so I unhitched him and fol- 
lowed him into the box stall to pull off his 
harness. What was my horror to see that 
the dog had carried her entire litter of pup- 
pies into Majiana’s stall and had placed 
them under his iron feed box. I ran in to 
prevent a massacre. Mafiana was snorting 
and pulling back. I picked up one of the 
puppies and on stroking it. He came up 
and smelt it. Then he leaned forward and 
smelt the others. “It’s all right,” he said 
as plainly as a horse could speak; “‘they are 
only little things and don’t know any bet- 
ter. The babies are all right. It’s that old 
lady I detest.” 

And as the puppies grew they could play 
round his feet and nip him. He never once 
kicked; he never once trampled them, but 
the mother dog never dared enter his stall. 
She had to call her family out to feed them, 
and Majiana would watch over the partition 
of the box stall, with the amused cynicism 
of a bachelor with a great liking for children 
but a decided aversion to widows. 

The longer I watched the animals on my 
farm the more I regarded them as “spirits 
in prison,” for whom the Apostle tells us 
we ought to pray. What spirits they are | 
don’t know, but I know that they are some- 
—, more than living: machines of flesh 
and blood. 

Freak friendships among cows I have seen 
that are just as curious. Holsteins are the 
favorite milk cow of New England; few reds 
are to be seen in the dairy herds, but I intro- 
duced some Guernseys and Ayrshires into 
my herd to raise the amount of butter fat 


~~ 
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in the milk. Holsteins are nervous and aristo- 
cratic; they don’t like strangers or stray 
calves, and they fight newcomers viciously, 
but, as my Holsteins were all dehorned, the 
preliminary skirmish seldom went beyond a 
hard butting. The first Guernsey we intro- 
duced was a decidedly dominant creature; 
she had evidently bossed the herd of her 
former owners, and she soon bossed our 
herd. She led the long line of milk cows up 
and down the lane at milking time, took the 
first drink at the water trough and took her 
time about it, as much as to say, “T’ll show 
you low-down Holsteins whether I'll hurry 
to let you have a drink!” She wes not a 
favorite. The Holsteins let her hold first 
place, but they left her forlcrnly to herself; 
when she was leading the long line down the 
lane there were usually three or four spaces 
behind her vacant. Then came the next 
Guernsey addition to the herd. 

From the first day those two strange 
Guernseys, from different parts of the state 
and relatives only by race, became ardent 
chums. They pastured together; they licked 
each other’s bangs and carded each other’s 
hair and drank out of the same trough, and 
when their calves came we could permit the 
two calves to suckle one mother at once 
without fear that she would kick. That is 
bad dairying, but I am recording facts; 
labor to feed calves was scarce during the 
Great War. I know no other reason for the 
friendship than that they were of the same 
race. When two Americans meet in China orin 
Russia they are likely to become comrades. 


THE TRANSIT OF BEATRICE 


S Mr. Benedict let himself in at the 
front door a gay voice was calling at 
the telephone on the landing. 

“That you, Kitty? It’s Beatrice.—Yes. 
Listen, dear. Ask auntie if she’ll lend me her 
black satin pumps with the cut steel beads on 
them to wear to Nell’s party tonight!—Yes, 
she can leave them at Madame Harris’s. I’m 
going in there to get my hair waved. Thank 
you, dear. Good-by!”’ 

The receiver clicked into its socket, and a 
girl’s feet came running down the stairs. The 
feet belonged to a rather tall, rather plump, 
very pretty girl with sunny hair and merry 
brown eyes. She was Beatrice, Mr. Bene- 
dict’s only daughter, who he had reasonably 
supposed was at that moment at Wellesley 
College, busily preparing for her mid-year 
examinations. 

“Oh, hello, darling!’’ she exclaimed, greet- 
ing her father with a hug. ‘“Mother’s away, 
isn’t she? Too bad! But it’s fine of you to 
come home so soon. I’ve only just got here 
myself,” 

Mr. Benedict returned his daughter’s kiss 
and disengaged himself from her arms. 
“And to what do we owe the pleasure of this 
visit?” he asked with polite irony. 

“Tooth,” said Beatrice, indicating a 
slightly puffed spot on her smooth cheek. 
“It’s gone down some now, but it was 
swelled, truly, father; you ought to have 
seen me yesterday! I knew mother’d want 
me to see Dr. Moffat about it.” 

“Tt seems to be difficult for the colleges to 
hold on to their devoted students,” ob- 
served Mr. Benedict dryly. ‘(Henry has just 
run up for a day or two also.” 

“Henry!”? Beatrice gave a little scream. 
“Is Hen at home too? What fun! I saw him 
only yesterday. What brought him?” 

“Some important business connected with 
a band, I believe,’ said her father. ‘(Bands 
and parties seem to be very important.” 

Beatrice read accurately the meaning of 
her father’s frown. “He heard me ask for 
auntie’s pumps,” she said to herself. ‘““He 
thinks I’m a frivolous butterfly and he’s 
wasting his good money sending me to 
Wellesley.” 

The front door opened and disclosed the 
slender figure of a young man, who shut the 
door behind him and removed his hat with 
Impressive dignity. He was Henry, Mr. 
Benedict’s only son, who should have been 
at that moment pursuing his career as an 
undergraduate at Harvard University. At 
his sister’s breezy greeting his dignity 
vanished, and the two began to chatter and 
chaff each other after their usual fashion. 

Mr. Benedict, retiring to the library, tried 
to concentrate his thoughts on the speech 
that he was to make before the Allerton 
Civics Club on the following evening. On 
that speech hung the success of a project 
dear to his heart. But Mr. Benedict’s spirits 








I recollect another case of freak friendship 
between aliens, as rare in the animal as in 
the human world. We bought what was 
guaranteed to be a Jersey bull calf. What 
was our disgust to find that the baby bull 
was not a Jersey at all, but a Brown Swiss 
of diminutive size that in some freak way 
had come from one of the best Jersey herds 
in New York. I think the owners must have 
suspected that something was wrong, for 
they sold him to us at a grade price. When 
we bought him he looked like a little gray 
mouse with a black nose. 

As soon as we found that he was not a 
Jersey—and we found out within a year, 
largely from the thickness of his neck, the 
broadness of his muzzle, the barrel shortness 
of his body and the shortness of legs below 
the knee—we nicknamed him Sandy and 
turned him out with an odd lot of mature 
cows in a separate field; for, in spite of 
being a pet, Sandy had grown vicious little 
horns, and we wanted him with older stock 
where he would be bossed and taught to 
respect his elders. What was our amuse- 
ment to notice that he at once formed a 
violent friendship with a vicious big Hol- 
stein. It was not a case of mating; it was a 
ridiculous case of infatuation. She took him 
“under her wing”’ and fought his battles for 
him and protected him from the buttings 
and Gaodlings that he needed to improve 
his disposition. If the older cattle went at 
him to teach him to keep his short horns to 
himself, the big Holstein furiously charged 
and scattered his enemies. Then Sandy 


were low. The town of Allerton 
was by no means persuaded that 
it needed a new hospital building 
or that it wanted the town board 
to appropriate a site and a main- 
tenance fund at its coming meet- 
ing. Yet upon the action of the 
board depended the substantial 
aid that through Mr. Benedict’s 
devoted and untiring labors the Marcus 
Steele Foundation had promised. Public 
interest in the matter was slight. For one 
reason or another some of the most impor- 
tant persons concerned hung back. The 
meeting at the Civics Club, upon which Mr. 
Benedict had relied to stimulate enthusiasm, 
seemed likely to be slow and unenthusiastic. 
Mr. Benedict was worried; he could not find 
ideas for his speech. To crown all Mrs. 
Benedict, his aid and support, his more than 
better half in all such crises, was away, 
called to her home by the illness of her sister. 

The house hummed with Beatrice’s lively 
presence. She sped up and down the stairs 
and in and out of the door. She glowed and 
sparkled, and her tongue ran like a mountain 
brook after a spring freshet. 

“T don’t believe you know about Henry, 
father,” she began at the dinner table. Her 
hair was beautifully waved, and she had on a 
charming evening frock and presumably 
auntie’s pumps. ‘‘He’s perfectly wonderful 
at Harvard. Really. The way he manages 
that institution!” 


“Very funny, kid, aren’t you?” 


remarked 
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A ridiculous case 
of infatuation 





would come up and lick her bangs. If an- 
other old Holstein came along to investigate 
what kind of “bantling” her relative had 
adopted, the old Holstein would charge her 
like afury and drive her away. The effect on 
Sandy’s haughty disposition can be guessed. 

Of that friendship I have no explanation 
whatever. The lady did not mistake him for 
a calf. It was no case of “calf love” at all. 
In fact the lady gave birth to her own calf 
a few weeks later, and it did not in the least 
diminish her friendship for Sandy. 

The meanness of animals and feathered 
creatures to the “under dog” is a thing I 
should blush for if we human beings didn’t 
too often surpass them in their meanness. I 
remember we put a little white silky East 
Indian chicken into the yard with the other 
chickens, and they picked her eyes out. 


(Ly 


Henry. “What did you think, 
father, about the saxophone? 
What? Why, the one I told you 
about down at Yardley’s. It’s a 
bargain, you know—real silver- 
gilt and marked down to practi- 
cally nothing, you might say; only 
seventy-four dollars and fifty 
cents.’ 

Mr. Benedict turned his harassed gaze 
upon his son. Somehow that was a little too 
much for him. “If you’ll kindly wait,’’ he 
said, trying to suppress his anger, “till I have 
no more important matters to dispose of, I'll 
consider bargains in saxophones.” 

Henry blinked, and there was a silence 
that Beatrice broke with some remarks 
about her father’s speech on the morrow. 
“T do hope it’ll be a pleasant day,” she said. 
“That always helps so much. And I do wish 
mother could have been at home to see you 
through, father darling, though of course her 
being here wouldn’t make any difference 
about the weather, would it?” 

“If your mother were at home,’ Mr. 
Benedict announced grimly, “everything 
would be different.” 

“He thinks mother can govern the stars in 
their courses,” Beatrice confided to Henry 
afterward. “‘Poor father! It is hard on him 
to have her away just now. He can make a 
perfectly dandy speech,—he always does 
when the time comes,—but he’s as jumpy as 
a hen on a hot griddle beforehand, and 
mother has to calm him down. I don’t dare 


Ripples of interest and amusement followed in her wake 
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Another time we put a little pet red East 
Indian rooster into the coop with a lot of 
young Plymouth Rock pullets that were 
clumsy and plump and ugly. His spurs 
were too fine for them to fight him, but they 
gathered round to consider what manner of 
bird he was while he flopped his little red 
wings and crowed joyously. There is a 
particularly musical note, pure and silvery, 
in those East Indian- birds; they seem to be 
a throwback to the original jungle ancestor 
of poultry. The pullets evidently resented 
that return to the savagery of singing joy- 
ously; they had not yet begun to lay eggs 
and sing their own songs. Our whole family 
saw what happened, and it was such a semi- 
tragic comedy it needed witnesses. One big 
clumsy pullet flopped her wings as if to 
fight and uttered an imitation crow. The 
other pullets cackled. Was it a laugh of 
ridicule at the East Indian’s size and gay 
plumage? I don’t know, but it broke his 
spirit. We took him into the house, and he 
died in two days. 

All that does not prove that animals 
think, but it does prove that they act re- 
markably like human beings and from im- 

ulses that have a strong resemblance to 

uman emotions. As I have said,—and I 
have loved and lived among animals and 
creatures of fur and feathers all my life,— 
they are to me “spirits in prison.’”’ What 
spirits they are I don’t know, but I never 
quite forget the almost human eyes in the 
young of all creatures asking us for the same 
protection God gives us. 


Margaret Johns on 


tell him how worried I am myself,’”’ she went 
on, “about my examinations. That’s one of 
the reasons I came home—to get my mind 
off them for a bit. If I should flunk in math, 
it would be too disgraceful! I’m pretty sure 
of everything else.” 

“You'll pass all right,’’ Henry assured her 
carelessly. 

She came back from the party with her 
mind effectually switched from the examina- 
tion in mathematics to the prospects of the 
coming evening. As soon as breakfast was 
over the next morning she rushed upstairs to 
find her brother, who had gone to his room. 

“Tt’s too pathetic,” Beatrice burst out, 
“that everything should go against father 
like this when he’s worked so hard! Eric 
Williams told me about it last night. His 
father is on the board, you know, but un- 
fortunately he’s out of town. There hasn’t 
been half enough publicity given to the 
meeting, Eric says. Father’s awfully intelli- 
gent about some things, but he does slip up 
on others, poor dear! And he’s had his hands 
full with the Marcus Steele people, so he got 
Al Haven to manage this end for him.” 

“That dub!” cried Henry. 

“Yes, and he’s fumbled it of course. 
What are a few ad’s in the paper? It’s 
personal work that counts every time, Eric 
says. I don’t suppose a quarter of the people 
in Allerton ever even heard of the hospital. 
And there’s some sort of function of the 
Woman’s Club at the hall upstairs tonight, 
and that draws away a crowd,—yes, women 
do count too, Hen Benedict!—and appar- 
ently there weren’t any arrangements made 
for meeting the Marcus Steele committee 
that were coming to witness the wild 
enthusiasm of Allerton over the project. 
Dad’s afraid now they won’t come at all. 
He got some message last night,—that was 
what made him so touchy,—and he’s gone to 
Boston to see about it this morning. If they 
don’t come, or if they do and there’s only a 
handful of Allertonians at the meeting, the 
whole thing will be a frost. I could shed tears 
when I think of it.” 

“Well, say it’s se,” observed Henry. 
“What can you do about it?” 

“T can talk,” said Beatrice, “and I can 
drive a car. And if I don’t rouse a few people 
to the vital importance of this meeting!’’ 

She had already vanished and was in her 
room, squashing a flame-colored velvet hat 
down over her soft hair and flinging on her 
fur coat, when Henry hastened, dismayed, 
after her. 

“Oh, I say, Bee, I want the car myself 
this morning,” he began. “I’ve got to see a 
lot of fellows—” 

“Listen to the man!” said Beatrice, rum- 
maging for her gloves. ‘““You can’t have the 
ear, Henry. And what’s more you don’t 
want it. You’d rather your father should get 
the desire of his heart than see all the fellows 
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on earth. Oh, I’m not going to try to con- 
vince anybody myself; trust father for that! 
if I can just start people to coming! Don’t 
you know when we were kids and went to 
parties mother always used to say Henry 
was not to eat too much and Beatrice was 
not to talk too much? Well, this is the time 
Beatrice is going to forget the warning. 
You might help, Hen.” 

At noon she came back, glowing. “I went 
to nine places,” she announced, ‘‘and wept 
at every place. That ought to accomplish 
something! But listen to me, Hen Benedict; 
it seems that old Sam Davis has been work- 
ing against the scheme all along. People will 
listen to him because he’s rich and owns 
half of Allerton; and he’s just crotchety 
enough to oppose anything new and just 
shrewd enough to use his influence without 
letting father get hold of it.” 

“The old rascal!’ said Henry, roused to 
indignation. “Why, he ought to know that, 
if the hospital is built here, it’ll benefit 
the whole town. Such improvements al- 
ways do.” 

“That’s the idea!’ cried Beatrice glee- 
fully. ““You’ve got to get out and work this 
afternoon, Henry. Go and talk to the store 
people; get some boy to lend you his car and 
gather in some farmers. Tell them, if you 
like, how behind the times we are and what 
a new, up-to-date, A-number-one hospital 
will mean to Allerton; but tell them anyway 
that it’s going to be a grand and gala oc- 
casion and they must get out their cars and 
bring their wives and daughters.. If we can 
just. get a big enough crowd to inspire dad 
and impress the committee! By the way, 
there ought to be a brass band or something 
to meet that committee.” 

“Leave that to me,” said Henry. 

Theiz voices dropped to a murmur as Mr. 
Benedict’s key sounded in the lock, but 
Beatrice contrived to report to Henry be- 
hind the door a new and brilliant idea that 
had just occurred to her—to induce Mrs. 
Blashford, the president of the Woman’s 
Club, to bring her party en masse downstairs 
into the auditorium long enough to hear the 
hospital speech. The idea filled Beatrice with 
joy. She could not restrain her bubbling 
spirits at luncheon. 

“Now you understand,” said her father 
after a brief and austere explanation that, 
since two of the proposed committee had 
failed, he had to go to town again to get 
substitutes. “I can’t see this Mr. Garrison 
until six o’clock, so that I shall plan to dine 
in town and bring the three out with me 
afterward. I’ve told Al Haven that you will 
take him to the station to meet us. I thought 
you might do so much.” 

“Oh, yes, I quite understand, dearest,” 
said Beatrice, choking a little over her oys- 
ters. “I’ll be there.” 

“Father thinks I’m no use on earth,” she 
said to Henry when her father had shut him- 
self into the library for a final struggle with 
his speech. ‘‘Listen, what’s the name of that 
friend of his that has the big place in Upper 
Allerton? You know, they’re regular pals 
go down on the train together and swap 
stories, tell each other how many pounds of 
milk the cow gives and how many apples 
there are on the apple tree. 1 can’t think of 
his name, but it begins with a W, and I’d 
know it if I heard it. Get the telephone book! 
Ward, Weed, Wicks—” She hung eagerly 
over Henry’s shoulder as he went down the 
list. ““‘Wylie—that’s the man! I believe he’d 
bring a whole contingent down from the 
upper village if he knew it was for dad’s 
good. No, I won’t trust the telephone. Fly, 
Henry! See the board men if you can. They 
know all about it of course, but it won’t 
hurt to put on a little extra pressure. What 
about the Boy Scouts?” The final suggestion 
came from the top of the stairs as Beatrice 
disappeared round the curve. 

That February afternoon, enlivened with 
sunshine and a brisk winter wind, was ren- 
dered livelier for the town of Allerton by the 
comings and goings of a big car driven by a 
girl whose inexhaustible spirits communi- 
cated themselves to the atmosphere round 
her. 

To the heights of East Allerton, to the 
little settlement down by the creek, to 
Centre Village and the Delthams she carried 
her message, and ripples of interest and 
amusement followed in her wake. 

“For once in my life I’ve talked as much 
as I wanted to,” she said, returning ex- 
hausted but happy from her last expedition 
and meeting Henry, who himself had been 
by no means idle. “If there’s a human being 


in Allerton now that hasn’t heard of the. 


meeting, it isn’t our fault. Maybe it isn’t just 
the way mother would have managed,’’ she 
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added thoughtfully, “but you have to use 
your own gifts the best you can.” 

Mother, at that moment hurrying toward 
Allerton in the hope of reaching her hus- 
band’s side in time for one inspiriting word 
before his ordeal, would doubtless have been 
astonished if not dismayed at her daughter’s 
methods. But the moment was at hand when 
those methods as well as Eric Williams’s 
estimate of the power of personality were 
to be triumphantly vindicated. Beatrice’s 
merry eyes, her gay voice, the irresistible 
frankness and sincerity of her appeal, ac- 
complished more than even she had hoped. 

There was a moment of anxiety for her and 
Henry when just as they started for the sta- 
tion the air was rent with a sinister bang 
that meant a flat tire. 

“Good night, nurse!’ exclaimed Henry. 
“What do we do now?” 

“Get another car,’’ replied Beatrice, leap- 
ing from her seat. ““‘Wait—I’ll call!’ 

In five minutes another car, more splendid 
than her own, was at her disposal; and, 
picking up auntie and the somewhat be- 
wildered Mr. Haven, she sped to the sta- 
tion, followed by Henry in another car full 
of “the boys,” whose enthusiastic welcome 
was to take the place of the brass band that 
Beatrice had suggested. 

So it was that the committee, arriving in a 
subdued state of mind, owing to the dis- 
comforts of the journey and Mr. Benedict’s 
evident nervousness and depression, re- 
ceived at the moment they stepped upon the 
Allerton platform a dazzling impression of 
youth and enthusiasm and high spirits. 
Even in the short ride from the station their 
own spirits revived; and, if they had had any 
doubt of the interest of the town in its 
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HEY called him the 

Swink,” was the way 

the old engineer, Chan 

Capper, began as he 

tilted his chair back 

against the wall be- 

side the stove in the 

junction lunch room 

and looked across at 

me in the dim lamp- 

light to see if I were 

properly attentive. 

“Nobody knows why unless it was a twist 

of Swede. Ole Anderson probably was a 
Swede, though I never knew. 

“He was a broad-faced, blue-eyed young 
fellow when he first turned up at the round- 
house and went to work. He wasn’t much 
more than a boy either, though he had 
shoulders under his coat that would make you 
think of the end of a bale of cordage, and a 
chest that arched like the hoops on a barrel. 

“He was almost always laughing. He 
laughed when the boys jollied him; he 
laughed when he came on for 
work in the black cold of a 
bitter winter morning; he 
laughed when he turned out 
to go home at night. I’ve seen 
him laugh when he was pulled 
out of his bed at two o'clock 
in the morning to go extra 
with a wrecking gang down 
the line to clear up a freight 
spill. Once I saw him laugh 
when a big lump of coal fell on 
his hand and took most of the 
flesh clean off from wrist to 
knuckles; that was after he 
got to firing for me of course. 
And then once I saw him laugh 
in the teeth of the nastiest sit- 
uation any man need face, and 
that’s what I’m going to tell 
you about. 

“T guess the only times he 
ever looked serious were when 
anyone was really civil to him. 
He always laughed when others 
made game of him, and it was 
only by watching him for some 
time that I finally learned that 
the laugh was nothing more or 
less than the flash of his cour- 
age when he felt a hurt, physi- 
cal or mental. And when I 
learned that I began to warm 
up towards him. 

“Our old master mechanic 
at the north shore shops, Sam 
Brittle, came into the round- 
house one night in the midst 
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citizen’s pet scheme, those doubts vanished 
when they arrived at the hall. Cars lined the 
street in front, and groups of people were 
passing up the steps and into the already 
well-filled room. 

Beatrice was almost as much astonished as 
her father at the remarkably representative 
gathering. Hovering in the rear of the room 
with Henry, she saw with breathless giggles 
the pride and glory of Allerton arriving from 
the heights, humbler residents from lower 
sections, mill hands, shopkeepers, members 
of the board and farmers from the neighbor- 
ing villages. Mr. Wylie was there with his 
contingent from Upper Allerton, all evident- 
ly in the gayest humor. A corps of Boy 
Scouts marched in to the unexpected and 
stirring music of fife and drum; and when, 
after some preliminaries, the closed doors 
were opened again to admit Mrs. Blashford 
and her entire company in all the pomp of 
evening dress a spontaneous burst of ap- 
plause rose and then swelled into a roar as 
Mr. Benedict stepped upon the platform. 

After that all went as Beatrice had fore- 
seen. Her confidence in her father was not 
misplaced. This was the stimulus he needed. 
His depression had vanished ; his nervousness 
was gone. Eloquence poured from his lips, 
and he carried his audience with him through 
the rising periods of his appeal to its 
triumphant close. 

“It’s all right, mums!” Beatrice sang out 
exultantly as Mrs. Benedict, just arrived, 
hurried breathless through the departing 
crowd toward the platform, where an en- 
thusiastic group had gathered round the 
smiling orator. “It’s all right! Father has 
met the enemy, and they are his!” 

“Hers,” said a gruff voice behind them, 
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of a sort of general baiting of the Swink. I 
could see that Sam didn’t like it, and it 
made me feel kind of ashamed of myself 
for taking part in it. ‘It ain’t very kind, is 
it?’ I said to the old man. 

““ ‘Kind?’ he retorted. ‘No. But don’t 
talk to me about being kind to anybody. 
You just be fair. When the world was made 
there weren’t any high spots built for you 
and me to stand on and hand down kindness 
to anybody. Every man that’s sane has got 
a reason for what he does, and if he does it 
wrong there’s a mistake somewhere. Give 
him a chance to get in right and you won’t 
need to be kind. i hate that smug word!’ 

“Tt was only a few days afterwards when 
Eddie Carter quit and I had to have a new 
fireman. I asked for the Swink as a sort of 
penance, I guess, and I got him. There were 
a lot of surprised wipers at the roundhouse 
too, for my run is one of the best on the 
system, and any of them would have liked 
to have got on with me. But Ole—well, 
all I can say is that he just didn’t laugh. It 


... peering round at me 
from the top of the 
coal-choked gangway 
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and they turned, startled, to see Mr. Samuel 
Davis surveying the group with a grin on his 
weather-beaten old face. “Good speech, 
Benedict,” he said. “Very good. You've 
worked hard over this hospital scheme of 
yours, but when it comes to oratory you'll 
have to hand it to the daughter!” 

“The daughter?” Mr. Benedict looked in 
y re pace at Beatrice. “What has she 

one?”’ 

“What hasn’t she done?” replied the old 
man, chuckling grimly. ‘‘Waked Allerton up 
from all I hear, same’s a comet might, tearin’ 
around through space with that machine of 
hers, routin’ out the natives, talkin’ her head 
off. Your son too for that matter! Moses! 
If my youngsters interested themselves with 
my affairs like that!” 

That settled the matter so far as Mr. 
Davis was concerned; and those who under- 
stood the situation knew that with his sur- 
render the day was virtually carried for the 
hospital. Poor Sam’s own “youngsters” 
were small comfort to him, as folks were 
aware, and the devotion to a father’s cause 
that he had witnessed had converted him 
when all Mr. Benedict’s eloquence would 
have failed. 

“T know I talked too much,”’ said Beatrice, 
giving her still overcome and grateful 
father his farewell hug as she departed the 
next day with Henry and the saxophone. 
“But ’twas a glorious victory!” 

So, well content with her brief but brilliant 
transit across the path of her family, she 
returned refreshed to the scene of her normal 
labors. And thence a few days later to crown 
the family satisfaction came a telegram: 

‘Passed math all right some brains in our 
family love to all Bee.” 
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was one of the times his wide white face was 
serious; and he began work without any 
talk at all. 

“What kind of fireman was he? Well, he 
was what moss people would call stupid, 
but he never forgot a thing he learned; 
he did what he was told, and—well, we ran 
all that winter together. 

“It was along towards spring that, the 
thing happened that makes a story out of 
all this. You know my run is south and east 
of the city, and the road is elevated all the 
way in from the limits, with bridges over 
the streets. It’s our right of way, but half a 
dozen other roads use it, and there are a 
good many trains to handle, going and 
coming. You can imagine I had a task to 
teach that boy what he had to know about 
signals and the ways of doing things. But we 
managed, running in and out, in and out 
through that Chinese puzzle of tracks in the 
yards and on the viaduct in all kinds of 
weather, and between us we made out not 
to miss any signals that mattered. Ole 
learned slowly, and nobody got 
a chance to tease him now. 

“One morning we pulled out 
from the down-town train shed 
with eight heavy vestibuled 
coaches behind us, with a 
March snow doing its best to 
turn early daylight into some- 
thing like mud, and five min- 
utes late to start. We ran slowly 
up through the yards, trying to 
peer out through an atmos- 
wey in which an engine head- 
ight looks like a spot of dirty 
yellow, and switch lights— 
well, like drowned fireflies, 
sa 


y. 

“Tt was ticklish enough, even 
though we knew that ours was 
the most important train mov- 
ing and had right of way over 
everything, and that the dis- 
patcher was looking out for us 
as he would for his own life— 
or more so. Old number ninety- 
one—that’s the engine I had 
then—wasn’t steaming very 
well, and Ole’s big shoulders 
were heaving busily as soon as 
we were out of the shed. He 
was up on his seat very little in 
the down-town district, and I 
had no help from his eyes. But, 
curiously enough, it wasn’t 
down in the yards in the dark 
that our crash came. It was 
after we had run out of the 
heaviest of the smoke and were 
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nearing one of the important outlying street 
stations that would be almost our last stop 
before we broke into our fast run into the 
open country that we came to grief. 

“Tt was awfully sudden; such things are 
always sudden of course. I had just pushed 
the throttle home and had my left hand on 
the ‘air’ because I was leaning out of my 
side window to see better for the stop when 
we ran out on the steel bridge over the 
thoroughfare. And I shall never forget how 
all at once without an ——— a great red 
target-like object pushed itself out of the 
storm ahead and seemed to be leaping to- 
wards our pilot. I guess I was seconds 
recognizing the huge, round thing as a tank 
car, though it couldn’t have been many 
seconds from the time I saw it till we struck. 
At any rate when I jammed on the ‘air’ and 
felt the. check of the brakes I was not sure 
what it was. 

“Have you any idea what happens in an 
engine cab when there’s a head-on collision? 
I’ll tell you. The coal in the 
tender rises out of its bed and 
leaps into the cab, and if you 
haven’t jumped and happen to 
be up on the seat, it hits you 
in the back and pins you 
against the window ledge or 
the boiler head as it happens 
and holds you there. Some- 
times it breaks your spine. It 
didn’t quite break mine, but it 
caught me leaning out of the 
cab, and it packed in round 
me so tight that I couldn’t 
move my legs or left arm, and 
it was so heavy against me 
that I thought the window 
casing would cut into my 
breast. 

“The oil tank that we struck 
—or that struck us, for it was 
being backed in on the main 
track through some crazy error 
—was traveling at a merry clip. When it hit 
our pilot it jumped as if it were playing a 
game of giant leapfrog. The jar and smash 
were awful, and the grinding shriek of metal 
on metal as that steep tank raked the top of 
our boiler, coming straight for my head, will 
be one of the sounds that will stay with me 
the rest of my railroading days. And when 
we stopped dead still in the middle of the 
bridge the nearest end of the tank was 
almost over the cab. 

“It was just the busy hour of the morning 
when everyone was going to work, and the 
street below was full of people. The gray 
tops of cars were sliding down under the 
bridge or slipping suddenly out, with whir- 
ring trolleys banging and flashing across 
wire connections. Automobiles with wet, 
glistening roofs were rushing up and down 
the snowy incline of the depressed way. 
Figures of people on the pavements were 
black through the falling snow. Lights in 
~ shop windows were pale in the growing 

ay. 
“I saw it all in a glance, as I had seen it 
scores of times before, but with the first 
throbs of deep pain turning me a bit faint 
and blurring the vision a little. A sharp 
point of coal was digging into my back just 
below the shoulder blade. My left arm was 
bent so that I feared it would break at the 
elbow. And there I hung and looked out and 
down over the broad, riveted truss of the 
bridge—a helpless thing pinched in the trap 
that always has its jaws open for engine men. 
Unless Ole was caught I was probably the 
only victim. He had been standing in the 
gangway when the collision came, and I 
hoped that he had jumped. 

“The real horror of my situation was 
quick to make itself plain. The first inkling 
of what was to be came up to me in a sudden 
whiff of heat that brought the smell of 
burning oil. The great tank had sprung a 
leak, and the oil was flowing out over our 
hot boiler and down toward the seething 
blaze in our fire box. In a few moments we 
should be afire, and my chance of escape 
looked like one in a million. 

“Steam was hissing loudly from some 
escape and drowned most other sounds. 
All the space within the bridge below the 
tops of our drivers was misty with it, but I 
had not long to wait for the yellow of flame. 
1 remember the very first. It came licking 
up over the edge of the running board and 
spreading out upon its surface. 

It ran over the top of the shining pool on 
the board that was half snow water, but that 
nevertheless had enough oil in it to keep the 
blaze alive, and it stretched its smoking 
tongue out toward the cab in a way that 
brought fear like a chill upon me. 
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“T was within call of hundreds. I was 
directly above a thoroughfare of a great 
city. 1 might be badly, but probably was 
not seriously, hurt. It would not be difficult 
for an active man or two with scoops to 
release me from the coal by a few minutes 
of yy work. But I had seen oil burn before, 
and I had seen the inactivity of a crowd of 
people in an emergency. I looked down and 
saw a hundred or more men and boys 
gathered in the street, gazing up. I smelled 
the heavy odor of oil smoke and saw a 
murky orange color widening under the 
steam down on the bed of the bridge, like a 
spreading stain in a fuzzy cloth. Terror 
made my heart leap. 

“T yelled as well asI could, but with a 
ton or so of coal on my back, forcing my 
ribs into the corner of the window frame, 
and with the steam roaring like a big water- 
fall, I couldn’t make any intelligible words 
reach the street. I howled at that gaping 
crowd and saw men point and stare back at 
me. I beckoned with my free 
arm and pointed at the fire, 
but no one stirred. 

“T didn’t blame them after- 
wards, when I found out what 
was happening at that time 
below. The oil carried fire 
wherever it went. It ran into 
the gutters along the bridge 
side over the street and over- 
flowed because of the half- 
melted ice in them, and it 
dripped and streamed fire 
down into all the space under 
me. No, it would have been a 
decidedly unpleasant thing to 
try to climb up where I was! 

“Of course the street cars 
stopped running under the 
blazing viaduct, and the pas- 
sengers thronged out to see; 
and people came running from 
everywhere and packed in 
from curb to curb. And after a time there 
were shouts and some little pushing round 
as if some one had decided to help me. 

“But the oil wasn’t waiting. It was flowing 
copiously down over the boiler sheething to 
meet the flames, and they were leaping up 
over its surface and spreading like vapor. 
Wherever the oil flowed they ran along with 
it, edging the outlines of the engine like 
yellow piping on black. One tiny stream had 
found its way along the moulding outside 
the cab windows and was creeping toward 
my breast in little fits and starts, like a drop 
sliding on a rain-wet windowpane. There 
was spray too as the fire rose,—an amber 
spatter that came from some place where 
an oil stream was spouting away from the 
boiler,—and it sprinkled the top of the truss 
just under me and took the flames there till 
the steel seemed to be burning like wood. 

“T guess you'll have to imagine how I 
felt as the smoke closed in round me and the 
flames seemed to glow like coals through it. 
It choked my cries down to nothing. I had 
nearly pulled my body apart, trying to get 
free, and I guess I was pretty close to the 
place where a man goes unconscious or crazy 
when above the tremendous hiss of the 
steam and the snapping of the fire I heard 
a yell right behind me. 

“With an effort I turned my head, and 
what I saw in that most awful minute of my 
life was the wide, white face of Ole Ander- 
son, peering round at me from the top of the 
coal-choked gangway. 

“Well, he dug me out, that boy did. 

“The coal had knocked him off the 
engine, and his head was cut, but he dug me 
out and lifted me down and over the edge of 
that fire-covered bridge truss, for I was 
choked helpless then; and he handed me to 
a couple of firemen who had arrived at last 
and had set up a ladder. He tore the liga- 
ments of his left wrist so badly that it was 
misshapen for life. He cut the ends of his 
work-hardened fingers so that he lost the 
nails of two. He stood on that bridge truss, 
with the flames running greedily up his legs 
and burning the overalls off them, and with 
that spray of oil sprinkling fire on his back 
till his whole jumper was ablaze and searing 
the flesh underneath. He saved my life, but 


it took him three months to get over it! |} 


And he carries the scars. 

“T saw him in the hospital two weeks later, 
for I was burned some too and couldn’t get 
out there sooner. And when I told him that 
I owed him my life—for the firemen would 
not have been in time to save it—and tried 
to make him understand how I felt about 
it all he said was: 

“Say, Meester Capper, Ay 


; tank it was 
you give me the chance. Hey?’” 
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The WHITE HOUSE 
Brand meets the first 
test—— Good Coffee to 
start with. 
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“None Better at Any Price” 
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WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


never varies. The World’s best by every test. 
Buy it and try it in your own home. - 
WHITE HOUSE TEA in 1-4, 1-2 and 1-lb. Canisters 


Yours for Coffee satisfaction. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON— CHICAGO 
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OUR BIGGEST OFFER 


How to Secure a Bound Volume of The 
Youth’s Companion for a Little Work 


E wish to reduce an accumulation 
We bound volumes of The Youth’s 
Companion dating from 1893 to 
1911, and propose to give our subscribers 
an opportunity to secure a copy practically 
without cost. The reading matter in each 
volume, if published in book form, would 
equal 30 books of average size. The reading 
is varied and interesting; there are serial 
stories, stories of thrilling adventure, luck 
and pluck stories for boys, stories of college 
life for girls, and stories that appeal to 
humor and touch the sentiment in everyone. 
Each volume contains 52 numbers or a 
full year of The Youth’s Companion, 
strongly bound in heavy cloth covers with 
side stamping in black and gold. The 
number of volumes is limited. Just now we 
have a good supply of each year from 1893 
to 1911 (except 1896 and 1897). To sub- 
scribers who order promptly, a selection 
will be permitted. We reserve the privilege, 
however, of substituting the volume of 
another year, should the stock of the year 
desired be exhausted. 
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THIS IS THE OFFER 


A bound volume of The Youth’s Companion given only to Com- 
panion subscribers as a reward for securing one new yearly sub- 
scription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion, or may be 
purchased for $2.00 for each volume. 





The bound volume must be shipped by express or parcel post, 
sent at receiver's expense. If parcel post shipment is desired, ask 
your postmaster how much postage to send for a 12-lb. package. 


NOTE. The bound volume is given only to a present Companion 
subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home where 
it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS ,-” racy werrore 
$1600 to $2300 Year _ . Sirs: bay hy 


Steady werk. No layoffs. (1) Sample Railway Mail Clerk 


A ra 47 _ Examination questions; (2) List of 
Paid acations. Common Government jobs now obtainable; (3) 
Education Sufficient. 


Pa aa free ie book, “How to 
et Government Jobs.” 

Travel—See Your ,” 

Country 
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Use this brush four times a day on your teeth and 
gums to keep tartar away. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 








si i al tt I Ses Ea eae _ 
About one and one-quarter million cubic yards of 
cement masonry will be used in constructing 
the spillway at Muscle Shoals. The view 
shows the preparation for the last 
section of seven hundred feet 


FACT AND COMMENT 


AVOID SELF-PITY, and you will escape 
most of your grief. 


You fished, but he who paddled your Canoe 
Did just as much to catch the Trout as you. 


SIMPLICITY IS THE HALLMARK that 
distinguishes the fine gold of the really great 
from the alloy of the pretentious. 


THE ANNUAL GROWTH OF WOOD in 
the United States is computed to be approx- 
imately six billion cubic feet. The total cut 
is almost twenty-five billion cubic feet. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT recently 
gave Pierre Lafargue, a peasant farmer, a 
medal because his family had continuously 
farmed the same piece of land for 1151 years. 


ALL THE MILITARY UNITS of the 
United States, active and reserve, will -be 
mobilized on September 12 of this year. The 
War Department thus seeks to show that its 
present plans-for raising an army will ac- 
complish in a single day what required sev- 
eral months in 1917. A million and a half 
men will take part in the demonstration. 


FOR REGISTERING AUTOMOBILES a 
New York man suggests that the number 
plate bear a mark to indicate the make of 
the car and then the serial number for cars 
of that make. That method, he believes, 
would do away with large numbers, which 
are hard for the ordinary observer to re- 
member, and would also make it more dif- 
ficult for a thief to change the number. 


THE USE OF STEEL during the year just 
ended was apportioned approximately as 
follows: Railways, 31 per cent; structural 
requirements, 16 per cent; piping, 11 per 
cent; automobile industry, 10 per cent; ex- 
ports, 6 per cent; other uses, 26 per cent. It 
is plain that large purchases by the railways 
caused most of the present volume of busi- 
ness in the steel industry, and that unless 
exports increase they will determine how 
long it can continue. 


AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION to 
chronology has been made by the decipher- 
ing at Oxford of a four-sided prism inscribed 
in the Sumerian language. The writing pro- 
fesses to name all the kings of Babylonia 
since the Creation and to give the length of 
their reigns. The list seems to be unbroken 
and accurate as far back as 4000 B. c., but 
beyond that the names are obviously half 
mythical. Until this writing was discovered 
there was no continuous and accurate chro- 
nology that went farther back than 900 B. c. 


ANOTHER DEMONSTRATION of the 


possible value of radio under ground took. 


place a few days ago ninety feet below the 
surface of the Hudson River and sixteen 
hundred feet from an exit. A radio set in- 
stalled in the farther end of the uncom- 
pleted Jersey-Manhattan tube readily tuned 
in with all near-by stations and also with 
Pittsburgh. One of the great electrical com- 
panies has designed a miniature radio outfit 
for the use of miners, who, in case of acci- 
dent, may have no other means of communi- 
cation with the outside world. 


A COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION that 
has had a pleasing success is that of the New 
Hampshire poultrymen. A central plant re- 
ceives, grades and markets all the eggs that 
the members send in. By contracts with gro- 
cery stores in the territory that the associa- 











THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


tion serves, and by using motor trucks to 
deliver the eggs to the Boston market, the 
association has greatly reduced the price of 
handling eggs, and for its “Just Laid” brand 
it gets a premium of seven cents a dozen in 
excess of current wholesale prices for other 
near-by hennery eggs. 


o 8 
A HUNDRED YEARS OF CONCRETE 


HE extraordinary period of time 

through which the last three genera- 

tions of mankind have passed has been 
called by many names, according to the 
point of view from which men have ob- 
served it. It is the age of democracy, the 
age of machinery, the age of scientific 
research and discovery, the age of steam, 
the age of electricity, the age of liberalism. 
Builders and construction engineers have 
called it the age of concrete, and from their 
point of view the name is appropriate. 
Concrete, commercially rare and little used 
a century ago, has become an essential for 
many purposes. For everything except the 
more artistic and ornamental sort of build- 
ing it has largely superseded stone. 

The wide and constantly-increasing use 
of concrete dates from the invention or 
discovery of Portland cement, which 
occurred just one hundred years ago. There 
had been concrete before that. The Romans 
themselves used it. They knew that crushed 
rock mixed with lime made a useful artificial 
stone that would resist heavy strains, and 
by experimenting they discovered that 
adding sand or silica to the lime made the 
mixture stronger. The dome of the Pantheon 
in Rome, which has outlasted almost twenty: 
centuries, is built in part of concrete. 

But all of the early concretes were more 
or less likely to be affected by water, like 
common mortar, which is a kind of lime 
cement. The man who found out that pure 
limestone or chalk mixed with clay, calcined, 
ground to a fine powder and then mixed with 
sand and water will “set” into a mixture that 
is stronger than most natural stone and is 
virtually immune to the action of both fire 
and water was Joseph Aspdin, a brickmaker 
of Leeds, England. Few inventors who have 
made a discovery of such wide usefulness 
are so little known. The books of reference 
have little to say about him. Probably none 
of our readers, unless they are in some way 
connected with the industry that his 
discovery created, have ever heard his 
name. Well, we shall give it such currenc 
as mention in these columns can afford. 
On this, the centenary of his achievement, 
at least, he deserves to be remembered. 

It is worth noticing that “Portland 
cement,” the name that Aspdin’s remark- 
able mixture bears, does not mean that the 
cement is or ever was made at a place 
called Portland. It happened that the 
concrete made from the cement was similar 
in color to a kind of limestone called 
Portland stone, which is quarried on the 
island of Portland, off the southern coast 
of England, and much used as a building 
stone in London. That resemblance is the 
only reason for the name Portland cement, 
which is made today in every country where 
limestone and clay of the proper sort can 
be found. 
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CORN-FED CARP 


HEN we read in the newspapers tha 

they are establishing “carp farms” 

along the Mississippi River we take 
it as a sign that the country is filling up, and 
that we are accordingly beginning to draw 
upon sources of food that have hitherto been 
neglected or scorned. The carp has never 
been a favorite food fish. He is abundant 
enough, especially in the lakes and slow- 
moving rivers of the Mississippi Valley, and 
his flesh is presumably nutritious, but it is 
not naturally firm or fine-grained or of a 
pleasing flavor. 

Now we learn that the trouble with the 
carp is the water in which he lives. In slug- 
gish or muddy streams he is a sluggish and 
coarse sort of fish; but put him into areservoir 
where the water is fresh, clean and age 
changed, feed him well, particularly wit 
crushed corn, and you get a fish of superior 
firmness and flavor. 

At a carp farm in Iowa there are two good- 
sized ponds, made by imprisoning the waters 
of the Mississippi behind embankments. 
Through them there is a constant flow of 
fresh, cold water obtained from an artesian 
well on the bank. The carp are seined from 


the river and “planted” in the ponds. They 


get both corn and barley, besides such 
natural food as they can find. At the end of 
a few months they are a different kind of 
fish. Enthusiasts say that they are almost as 
good to eat as bass. : 

The fish are taken East alive in specially- 
constructed tank cars that will hold ten or 
twelve tons of them. At present there is no 
particular demand for carp; probably the 
fish are bought for use in hotels pos | res- 
taurants, which serve them under other 
names. But the carp fishermen believe that 
it is only a question of time when Mississippi 
carp will be a delicacy that all connoisseurs 
of fish will appreciate. Certainly there are 
carp enough in the Mississippi to support 
a profitable business if people can be 
convinced that they are really good enough 
food to pay money for. ovasthvilens it 
should not be forgotten that Sir Oliver 
Buttesthorn, that brave knight of Sir 
Conan Doyle’s White Company, vowed to 
eat a carp as a penance, and later added a 
second one and was about to make it three 
straight when Sir Nigel Loring, aghast at 
such temerity, interfered. 
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WINDOWS 


HAT would the world be without 

window glass? What was it like 

before window glass was invented? 
Men had either to lurk in dim, smoky 
caverns, with no outlook whatever on the 
glad and various world, or to leave their 
dwellings open to the wide air and shrink and 
shiver while all the winds of heaven blew 
upon them. 

Then some lucky head discovered that 

‘subtle, frail barrier of glass, and the whole 
aspect of life was changed. By breaking 
their close, intimate walls with great, 
liberal areas of openness men were able to 
admit the fresh breath of life when they 
pleased; and when they pleased, to exclude 
it. The warm winds of summer might play 
about their table and their bed with absolute 
freedom. Then, when the blasts of winter 
raged, they closed the window and gazed 
upon the storm from perfect comfort 
within. Nothing gives a Ly mone sense at 
once of human fragility and human security 
than to look at zero weather through an 
eighth of an inch of transparent emptiness 
and yet be able to maintain a difference of 
temperature of nearly one hundred degrees 
between without and within. 

And windows furnish the light of life, as 
well as the breath. Sunshine is the giver of 
joy, the breeder of health, the banisher of 
dark thoughts and dark deeds and evil 
dreams; and sunshine comes into our lives 
largely through window glass. And windows 
bring us wisdom, or at least the information 
of which we can make wisdom, if we will. 
We can sit in our own quiet corner and 
watch the world pass, all the strange 
vagaries of men, their multiple gestures, 
their futile or fruitful activity; and as we 
peacefully meditate upon those things we 
can mould and guide our own lives by them. 
And windows are charming social agents 
also. Old wives exchange merry gossip from 
them, and at night the homeless wanderer 
peers through an unshaded window and is 
no longer quite alone. What would city 
streets be with only blank walls instead of 
the comforting gleam from a thousand 
windows? 

It is true that like other things windows 
have their drawbacks. They are great 
begetters of family dissension. There is one 
thin, bloodless, shivering class of people 
who always want the windows shut, and 
another, eager, quick, active, sanguine, who 
always want them open. Between the two 
classes there is constant friction and some- 
times war. Yet for all that we should not 
blame the beneficent orifices that give us 
light and health so much as the wayward 

tulance that lurks and lingers in the 
ill-ventilated recesses of the unwindowed 
human heart. a“ 


TO EACH HIS OWN’ 


F everyone would produce according to 
his capacity and consume according to 
his needs, we should become a very 

prosperous country. Capital would ac- 
cumulate at an astonishing pace, interest 
rates would fall, and new enterprises that 
looked worth while would never lack for 
equipment, because there would be plenty 
of capital to try them out, and inventors 
would be encouraged by a ready market 
for every invention that was promising. 
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So far there is no difficulty with the reason- 
ing, but when we _— to consider how to 
get men both to produce according to their 
ability and to consume according to their 
needs our difficulties begin. It is not im- 
possible, not even so very difficult, to get 
them to do one or the other; but no way has 
ever been found to get them to do both. 

It is not so very hard to get men to 
consume according to their needs. They can 
be rationed, and each man’s ration can be 
apportioned, roughly, to his needs. That 
is done in every army and in almost every 
other non-producing organization, such as 
a family of children or a besieged city, where 
there is no such thing as producing food. 
In all such cases no attempt is made to get 
the individuals to produce according to 
their ability, because there is no opportunity 
or ability to produce at all. Whenever the at- 
tempt to ration has been made ina . one. 
organization it has generally failed, because 
it furnishes no means of getting the members 
to produce according to their ability. 

t is not so very hard to get men to 
roduce according to their ability. That can 
be done by the simple expedient of reward- 
ing them according to what they produce. 
Let each one have what he produces or the 
value of his product, and each one will 
produce, roughly, according to his ability. 
Of course production has many forms, and 
there are many who contribute to it who 
do not touch the materials of production or 
the products themselves with their own 
hands. Under this plan, large producers 
will have large incomes and small producers 
small incomes. 

How to get those with large incomes to 
consume according to their needs is now the 
difficult problem. Something, but not much, 
can be done by inducing them to postpone 
their consumption and put their surplus in- 
comes back into business either to buy 
new equipment for old enterprises or to 
start new enterprises. The hope of interest 
and profits on investments is an inducement 
to postpone consumption, but it postpones 
it only in those cases where the new invest- 
ments return interest or profits. 

If people are to be rationed according to 
their needs, their native energy, good will or 
public spirit must be aroused in order to in- 
duce them to produce according to their 
ability. Some will respond, but others will 
not. Attempts to commandeer their pro- 
ductive power will always fail. If people are 
to be paid according to their product, thrift, 
good will or public spirit alone will induce 
them to consume according to their needs. 
Experience shows that some have those qual- 
ities and that others have not. Attempts to 
restrict their consumption by law will never 
succeed. In either case industry, thrift, good 
will, public spirit, are the virtues from which 
the desired results must come. It is better 
that the rewards of a be according 
to their product, and that their better mo- 
tives be trusted to influence them to con- 
sume according to their needs, than that 
they should be forced to consume according 
to their needs and begged to produce accord- 
ing to their ability. Every nation that ever 
amounted to anything has adopted that 
plan rather than the other. 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN GERMANY 


HAT is the precise condition of Ger- 
many today? We wish we could an- 
swer the question with authority. A 
great many persons, both natives and visi- 
tors, offer their testimony, but their reports 
do not —— agree—in fact they rarely 
agree. If we believe the pessimists, most of 
whom are Germans, the country is hope- 
lessly bankrupt, and millions of people are on 
the verge of starvation. If on the other hand 
we believe certain French observers, Ger- 
many is commercially prosperous; its bank- 
ruptcy is a technical contrivance to escape 
paying its debts, and it is rapidly but stealth- 
ily arming to plunge Europe into war again. 
The truth is doubtless somewhere between 
those two extremes. Certainly we get the 
impression that the government is at last 
making a real effort to maintain a stable cur- 
rency. The old currency is absolutely worth- 
Jess and has been swept out of the way. The 
new currency can be kept at par only by 
balancing the budget; that is, by reducing 
expenditures and finding new sources of tax- 
ation. The Marx cabinet is really trying to 
do that, and the conference in which Amer- 
ican representatives are taking part is de- 
signed to help the work. 
lt appears that there is not much unem- 
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ployment, but that the manufacturers are 
succeeding in their effort to divert the in- 
creasingly-importunate tax gatherer from 
their own surpluses to the resources of the 
general public. The work people are having 
to work harder for less money. The eight- 
hour day is threatened in the industries in 
which it has not already disappeared. Wages 
are lower than they were, but then so are 
prices. Production in Germany is exceedingly 
cheap because the old indebtedness of most 
commercial establishments was wiped out 
by the fall of the mark. Today the “fixed 
charges’ on German industry are light in- 
deed. There can be no doubt that the intel- 
lectual class and those who used to live on 
invested money are suffering severely, as 
they have suffered ever since the war. Ger- 
man business, however, is generally prosper- 
ous, and the work people get along better 

rhaps than the work people in England. 
Piscally Germany is improving. In the end 
it may pull itself quite out of its financial 
troubles, but it can do it only by reaching a 
definitive agreement with France concerning 
reparations. 

Fighting the French has wasted billions 
of money. Agreeing with them will -mean 
paying billions in reparations, but it will 
have a steadying and stimulating influ- 
ence that will further German prosperity. 
Quarreling with the French again would 
destroy the gains that German industry is 
beginning to make and would plunge the 
masses of the people into worse miseries than 
they have yet known. 

Meanwhile alarmists from France report 
that the Germans are almost ready to set 
out on another war; that General von Seeckt, 
who is in charge of national defense under 
the present government, can order out four 
million men who have been clandestinely 
armed and drilled; and that he has succeeded 
in shifting the manufacture of ammunition 
and chemicals from the Rhine and the Ruhr 
to East Prussia and Saxony. 

There may be some foundation for the 
stories. We are ready to believe that Ger- 
many is better organized in a military way 
than its own spokesmen will admit or than 
the Treaty of Versailles contemplated; but 
we would not give much for German chances 
in a war waged while France is in control of 
the Ruhr and the Rhine. The alarmists are 
bent on supplying M. Poincaré with a good 
excuse for keeping the French soldiers where 
they are. They are not really afraid of the 
Germans now, but, if the Germans got back 
into Essen and Dortmund and Bochum, it 
would be a different matter. 


BS \ 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE committee of eminent citizens that 

Mr. Bok appointed to select the winner of 
his $100,000 peace prize has announced its 
decision. It has not yet made known the 
name of the successful contestant, nor will 
it make it known until after the plan has 
been submitted for approval or disap- 
proval to a sort of national referendum. 
Briefly summarized, the prize-winning pro- 
posal advises that the United States imme- 
diately enter the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague; that without 
actually joining the League of Nations as 
at present constituted this country shall 
coéperate with the League under condi- 
tions that substitute moral force and public 
opinion for the military and economic force 
implied in the famous Article Ten; that it 
safeguard the Monroe Doctrine, make it 
clear that the United States accepts no 
commitments under the Versailles Treaty 
except by act of Congress and encourage 
the admission of every nation to the League. 
More than twenty-two thousand plans were 
received. 

o 


T becomes more and more doubtful 

whether M. Venizelos will be the real 
power in the new government in Greece. He 
was almost unanimously elected president 
of the Assembly, but the attack of illness 
that overtook him as the vote was going on 
indicates either that his health is not likely 
to prove equal to the strain of public affairs 
or else that he was not eager to commit 
himself to the ruling party and became ill 
diplomatically in order to avoid becom- 
ing involved in it. However, he has finally 
agreed to act as premier for the present, 
since no one else seems to have sufficient 
prestige to enable him to form a cabinet. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL 


iM. Venizelos is not an enthusiastic republi- 
ican. He believes that Greece is not prepared 
for that sort of government, vet he feels that 
the country is determined to try it. What- 
ever the state of his health may be, it is 
admittedly not what it was five years ago. A 
curious story comes from Bucharest concern- 
ing King George, lately exiled from Greece. 
He is said to have hastened to a barber as 
soon as he reached Roumania. His hair, it 
appears, was in sad need of cutting, because 
for several weeks he had not dared to trust 
himself to the edged tools of a Greek barber. 


oe 


HE Senate has decided to look into the 

circumstances that surrounded the elec- 
tion of Mr. Earl B. Mayfield of Texas to a 
seat in that body. The charge is that the 
election was corrupt and illegal. Senator 
Mayfield and his friends indignantly deny 
it. The real issue seems to be the Ku-Klux 
Klan, for Mr. Mayfield was regarded at the 
time of his election as the candidate most ac- 
ceptable to the Klan, and his opponents 
have alleged that the Klan exerted its in- 
fluence in improper ways to bring about his 
election. The nation will read the evidence 
in the case with deep interest. 
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Is your front yard all that it should 
be? Are you planning to adorn il? If 
so, you will be glad to consider the 
hints in 


Growing Shrubbery 


a valuable practical article in the 
Family Page for February. In the 
Girls’ Page in the same issue will 
appear a comprehensive article on 


Soft-Ball Games 


and in the Boys’ Page there will be 
two articles of special interest and 
usefulness: 


Act Quickly, Think Quickly 


a set of gymnastic stunts that require 
not only quick acting but quick think- 
ing, and 





Radio Amplifiers 


giving directions for making a simple 
and effective adjunct to a radio set. 

















O one in Congress or out of it likes to 
appear as opposed to lower taxes. So 
the Democrats of the Ways and Means 
Committee, disregarding the scheme pro- 
posed by Secretary Mellon, have prepared 
a plan of their own, intended to accomplish 
the same result. It grants an exemption of 
$3000 instead of $2500 to heads of families, 
fixes the normal tax on the smaller tax-pay- 
ing incomes at two per cent instead of three 
per cent, as Mr. Mellon proposed, begins to 
levy surtaxes at $12,000 instead of at $10,- 
000, according to the Mellon plan, and puts 
the maximum surtax at forty-four per cent 
instead of twenty-five per cent, as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury advised. It appears 
to be fairly certain that Congress will pass 
some kind of bill that will reduce the income 
and “nuisance” taxes. 
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INETEEN years ago the French gov- 

ernment, then strongly anti-Clerical, 
revoked the Concordat, turned the Catholic 
religious orders out of France and assumed 
the ownership of Catholic churches, schools 
and religious buildings. The present govern- 
ment, influenced partly by a change in the 
attitude of a majority of the French people 
toward the church and partly by its own 
desire to have as few hostile bodies as possi- 
ble drawn up against it, has come to an 
understanding with the Vatican by which it 
has returned to the church the property of 
which it had deprived it and repealed the 
“separation” law of 1905, which, in theory 
at least, made many Roman Catholic priests 
interlopers in their own churches. The 
Catholic Church may be said now to oecupy 
the same position in France that it holds in 
the United States. It is tolerated everywhere 
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and is self-governing; but it has no organic 
connection with the state, as it once had. 
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T is understood that at the request of the 
Secretary of State some of the diplomatic 
officials accredited to Washington are likely 
before long to be recalled. Through courtesy 
the members of foreign legations have been 
permitted to have liquor in their houses, 
contrary to the law of the country. Some of 
them, it appears, have abused the privilege 
and lent hemsabens to the schemes of law- 
breakers who wished to smuggle liquor into 
Washington under diplomatic protection. 
All of them, we believe, are either men in 
subordinate positions or representatives of 
the smaller and less civilized nations; but 
their conduct has resulted in a scandal that 
can be terminated only by their withdrawing 
from Washington. 


tb has been a collapse in the egg 
market caused by an overstorage of eggs 
last spring and the effort of those who were 
holding them to get too high a price for what 
they held. One of the market papers says 
that the drop in price cost the Western 
shippers about ten million dollars, though 
whether that means an actual loss or only a 
loss of the profits they had hoped to make 
does not appear. Cold storage is exceed- 
ingly valuable in regulating the distribution 
of perishable food products during the year; 
but there is plenty of evidence that it can 
also be used to promote speculation and 
exact exorbitant prices. The dealers will 
have to be careful or they will find their 
business hobbled by further restrictive laws. 
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fig mae story comes from Germany 
to the effect that a woman in Kiel has 
recently maintained a suit in court against a 
neighbor for stealing a darning needle, the 
value of which in the depreciated currency 
is put at more than five hundred million 
marks! It seems incredible that the courts 
can be used for such trifling cases, or that 
lawyers can be found to conduct a case for 
any sum that would make profitable to the 
complainant a suit for the recovery of a 
darning needle, whatever its nominal value. 
But the story shows what a topsy-turvy 
state all values in Germany have been in. 


e 
q= the Supreme Court upheld the 


constitutionality of the rent law in the 
District of Columbia people in several of the 
states are asking why they should not have a 
similar law. The statute in the District 
empowers a commission to fix rates of rent 
on the basis of the estimated value of the 
property, and the court says that the gov- 
ernment has the right to say what is and 
what is not a fair return on capital so in- 
vested. The process promises immediate re- 
lief in quarters in which landlords have been 
inordinately grasping. The danger of course 
is that a too strict regulation may discourage 
new capital from going into building, and so 
may eventually make affairs worse instead 
of better. There is scarcely a growing city 
in the —- that now has houses enough, 
or that is building new houses as fast as the 
population increases. Building has come to 
be a most expensive matter. 
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HE greater part of the Sahara is within 

the — sphere of France, which con- 
trols Algiers and Tunis on the north of the 
desert and all the country of the upper Niger 
to the south of it. The French have far- 
reaching plans for reclaiming the less sterile 
parts of the desert by irrigation and even by 
flooding some of it from the sea; but their 
present problem is to find practicable and 
adequate means of transportation across it. 
Railways do not serve, for the drifting sands 
bury the tracks, and there are hundreds of 
miles in which the engines cannot find water. 
Caterpillar traction is more hopeful, but in 
parts of the desert the sand defeats even the 
caterpillar cars. The French authorities are | 
much encouraged by the success of a spe- | 
cially-designed automobile with six pairs of | 
wheels, which has gone from Tugurt to! 
Tozeur over the worst part of the Sahara in 
two days, whereas camel trains take ten or 
twelve. Men who are familiar with the 
desert believe that the new cars can make | 
at least ninety or a hundred miles a day | 
over any part of the desert. 








SENSATIONAL 


SALE 


GUARANTEED 
TYPEWRITERS 





Only $1.00 down, then a few dollars a month and 
the machine is yours. This is absolutely the most 
generous typewriter offer we ever made. hy rent 
a machine when your rent money will buy one? 
Think of it — buying a perfect, late model, highest 
grade typewriter at a bargain price. 


ete LC Smith 22 


Just send $1.00 with the coupon and the machine will 
be shipped co Then after five days if you are 


con 

keep it, send us $5.20 and 

until our bargain price of $66.20 is paid. All 

$61.70, just a little more than half its original price. 

= you ps want it, return it and receive your $1.00 
c 


it. It is standard. 
and use these typewriters and 
ever manufactured. The supply at this pan is lim- 
ited; the price will probably raised w the next 
advertisement appears, so don’t delay. Fill in the 
coupon today—the typewriter will be shipped 
romptly. There is no red tape. We employ no solic- 
tors— no collectors— no chattel mortgage. It is 
Sats understood that we_ retain title to the machine 
until full $66.20 is paid. You cannot lose. It is the 
reatest typewriter aon we have ever offered. 
et the coupon in the mails be oy . FREE 
BOOKLET giving description of this machine, also 
valuable typewriter information, sent on request. 


FREE TRIA 


This is the famous L. C. Smith typewriter which has 
set the world’s standard for both quality and service 
for over twenty =. Perfect machines, standard 
size, keyboard of Standard Universal arrangement, 
42 keys, writing 84 characters — universally used in 
teaching the touch system. The entire line of writing 
completely visible at all times, has the decimal tabu- 
lator, the two-color ribbon, with automatic reverse, 
the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, ar- 
ins carriage action, ‘ball bearing shift action. This 
ball bearing construction makes it much easier to 
jeaee operating on the L. C. Smith than on any other 
writer. 


y pe or 5 — 
beyond the limit of human possibilities. The L. C. 
Smith has every late style feature and modern op- 
erating convenience. Comes to you with every- 
thing complete; tools, cover, operat book and 
instructions — nothing extra to buy. ‘ou cannot 
imagine the perfection of this beautiful rebuilt ty 

writer until you have seen it. We d ect 
an ighest class job of rebuilding known to the 
Sonne industry. We have sold thousands of 
t perfect late style machines at this bargain 
every one of these satisfied customers had 


it to 7 F. O. B. C trial. 
It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this 
is the greatest typewriter you ever saw, you can 
return it at our expense. You won’t want to return 
it after you try it, for you cannot equal this wonder- 
ful value anywhere. 


SEND NOW—BEFORE THEY’RE GONE 


SMITH s.0'-Grand Ave.,Chicago Trial Coupon 


ore TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 


id for. 
understood that I have five days in which to examine 
r. If I choose not to keep it, I 
will carefully repack it and ship it back to you and 
you will return my $1.00 deposit. It is understood 
that you give the standard guarantee. 
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Employer 
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TRAVELING WITH THE 
MOON 
By Edith Ballinger Price 


When I was going on the train 

The moon came up outside 

And sailed along with might and main 
As fast as we could ride. 


The trees and towns all dropped behind, 
The lakes and meadows passed; 

I’m much surprised to find 

The moon can go so fast; 


For when I see it shine and shine 
Above our garden wall 

It hangs above the big black pine 
And never moves at all. 


But now it goes along, so bright, 
As quickly as our train; 

I think it must be pasted tight 
Against the window-pane! 
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PATTY’S PARTY 


By Minnie Leona Upton 


ATTY PRENTISS’S birthday is the 
Prmme as President Lincoln’s, February 
the twelfth; and on the last twelfth of 
February she was seven years old. As usual 
she had a party, with as many guests as she 
was years old—four little boys and three 
little girls. They were Parker and Ross 
Banks, Barr Fanley, Frank Brown, Rose 
Fairfax, Pearl Howden and Janie Johnson. 
It was a cold, wintry day, and little sharp, 
sparkling snowflakes went whipping through 
the air. Each one pricked the faces of the 
boys and girls like pin points, but none of 
the children had far to come except. Janie 
Johnson and Frank Brown, and all the chil- 
dren were there promptly at half past one 
o’clock. The party was to end at four, so 
that all the guests could get home by day- 
light. 
They played bean bag and guess who? and 
puss in the corner and “listened in” at the 
radio and altogether had the best sort of 
time. They all said that it was the best 
party they had ever attended, but something 
made Patty look sober every little while. 
Finally she told her guests what the trouble 
was. That very morning when she went to 
the drawer where the candles for her birth- 
day cake were put she found that a mouse 
had gnawed his way into the box and had 
chewed every one. As it was too far to the 
village store for any one to go after more 
that day, they would simply have to have 
the birthday cake without the birthday 
candles. 

Everybody said it was a shame and too 
bad, but that the cake would be just as 
good anyway, and that Patty mustn’t mind. 
But Patty did mind. She couldn’t help it. 
It seemed to her that it would be just like 
an everyday cake, and not like a birthday 
cake at all, if there were no candles on it. 
She always had had candles on her birthday 
cake. Indeed, she never had seen a birthday 
cake without candles. And all the guests 
had to admit that they never had seen one 
either. 

But they made the best of it and went on 
playing. They were up in the attic, dressing 
up in old-fashioned clothes and really hav- 
ing a good time when suddenly Janie John- 
son said that there was something she had to 
go home about. 
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INVITATION TO THE DANCE 
By Robert Palfrey Utter 


Run, run, everyone, 
Fast as you can! 

Here’s an organ and a monkey 
And an organ man! 


He fills his box all full of music, 
Then he goes about, 

And when he turns the little handle 
Tunes come tumbling out. 


“O Janie, what for? It’s so far—a whole 
half mile—and so cold and snowy and 
blowy!” exclaimed Patty. 

And all the others said, “Oh, don’t!” and 
“What for, Janie?” and “Why?” and “Must 
you?” 

“T can’t tell why, but I must,” said Janie, 
“and I'll be right back just as soon as I can.’ 

She flew down stairs, bundled herself in 
her warm coat and cap and scarf and over- 
shoes and was off through the blowy snow 
in a jiffy. The wind pulled at her scarf as if 
it meant to carry it off for a frolic, and once 
Patty, who was watching from the window 
saw Janie stop and brace herself against the 
blast, but then she ran on. 

It was nearly time for refreshments when 
Janie returned. Mrs. Prentiss let her in and 
took her wraps, and she scampered up the 
attic stairs and burst in among the children 
who were still dressed up in the clothes that 
Patty’s mother and father had worn when 
they were children. How funny they looked! 
Janie said that she was going to play hard 
enough to make up for lost time. 

“Why did you lowe to go, Janie?” asked 
Barr. “Do tell us, please!”’ 

“Can’t!’ said Janie with a laugh. 

Just then the bell rang at the foot of the 
stairs, and down the children trooped. The 
little boys were polite and let the little girls 
go first. When they reached the foot of the 
stairs and looked into the dining room, there 
in the centre of the table was the birthday 
cake, round and rosy with pink frosting. 
And on it were seven pink candles! 

“Oh!” gasped the astonished little girls. 

“Oh!” gasped everyone all together. And 
suddenly all eyes were turned to Janie. 

“Now I know why you went home!” 
cried Patty. “Oh, it was so cold too! And 





blowy! O Janie, thank you ever so much!” 
“Tt was fun,” said Janie. 
“TI guess President Lincoln would have 
done like that,”’ said Barr. 
“T think so too,” said Patty. 
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AN AFTERTHOUGHT 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


We'd heard about the pot of gold 

So when the rainbow bridged the sky 
It called us to adventure bold; 

We started searching, Bob and I. 


We climbed the hill beyond the town; 
We crossed the creek, then looked to see 
Just where the pretty arch came down, 
For there the pot of gold would be. 


We're sure’twas grandpa’s woods—Bob knows. 
But oh, that gold we'll never spend! 

For, though we hunted hard, I s’ pose 
The pot was at the other end. 
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TEENY’S SAILOR HAT 


By Eleanor Fairchild Pease 
IENY peeped through the bars at the 


side of the bridge and looked down, ° 


down, to where boats that looked oddly 
small were passing up and down the river. 
She thought that she must be on the highest 
bridge in the world, and indeed she was on 
one of the highest. 
“Hold tight to your hat, Teeny,” shouted 
Billy, snatching at. his cap. 
Teeny had just time to catch her hat in 
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“Oh!” gasped the astonished little girls 








her hands before it blew off, for a rollicking, 
playful wind had come along, and the dust 
was flying, and papers and leaves were 
blowing off the bridge and floating down 
like birds toward the green water. 

“Oh, my hat! My nice new sailor hat!’ 
said Teeny. ‘What if I had lost you?” She 
took off her hat and turned it round in her 
hands to see if it really was all right. Yes, 
of course it was—a fine, broad-brimmed, blue 
straw hat with long black ribbon streamers 
and a band round the crown that said, 
“U.S.S. Standard” and meant ‘United 
States Ship Standard.” Teeny was so proud 
of it that she would have given up her best 
walking doll or the little music box that 
played “Home Sweet Home” before she 
would have given that up. She put it on 


again. 

“See the tug boat coming down the river 
towing three barges!’ shouted Billy. 

Yes, there it came, a fat little tug boat 
with steam puffing out and a little shrill 
whistle blowing and the water splashing up 
on its sides as it cut through the green waves 
of the river. And behind it, fastened one 
after another, were three big flat barges that 
had gone vp the river loaded with coal but 
that now were quite em ty. 

“Oh, see the little gir !’ squealed Teeny, 
“and the little house.” 

As sure as you live, there was a little 

n house at the front of the first barge. 

t had white trimmings and white ruffled 

curtains at the windows and red geraniums 

in flower boxes outside the windows. It was 

a tiny, tiny house, and outside it on a sort: 

of step sat a little girl playing with some- 
thing that was probably a doll. 

Teeny turned and screamed at Anna, the 
nursemaid, who was. talking to a policeman. 

“Anna, Anna, hold me up please! There’s 
a little girl down here on a barge, and I want 
to see her.” 

So good-natured Anna came over and 
held Teeny so that she could look over the 
edge of the railing down, down, down at the 
barges that were slowly coming toward 
them. She told Teeny that the little girl 
lived in the- house with her mother and 
sisters and brothers, if she had any, and that 
her father probably owned the barges, and 
that was the only place she had to live. 

“Oh,” said beng think I should like 
that little house. ! She is looking up.” 
And then for a moment Teeny, forgot the 
little girl and everything else, for along came 
the mischievous wind again and picked 
Teeny’s new sailor hat right off her head 
and sent it circling and whirling through the 
air like a bird down to the river below. 

Teeny began to cry, but she stopped when 
Billy shouted, “Look, look where it is go- 
ing!’ And indeed the hat was floating round 
and round toward the barge that had the 
little girl and the little green house on it. 
Teeny watched it, scarcely breathing. With 
one last flop it landed on the barge almost at 
the little girl’s feet. She had just time to 
look up when the barge passed under the 
bridge and into the shimmering green shad- 
ows, out of sight. 

“My hat!” said Teeny, and she went home 
bareheaded. 

Mother promised to get her another just 
like it, but, though she tried and tried, she 
could not find one. She brought home one 
that looked just like it but instead of “U.S.S. 
Standard” it said “U.S.S. Resolute” on the 
band in gold letters. 

“T can’t see any difference except that,” 
said Billy. 

So in a short while Teeny decided that it 
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ALL WONDERING 
By Margaret C. Lysaght 


The old Mooley Cow 
And her funny black calf 
Are wondering just . 
What makes Rover Dog laugh. 


And Rover is standing 
Down there by the gate 

And wond’ring why Mooley Cow 
Looks so sedate. 
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CONTINUING THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


THE BROOK 
By Claribel Weeks Avery 


I have a playmate in the brool: 
That runs so clear and cool. 

I often see her when I lool: 
Into a quiet pool. 


She slips as softly as a dream 
Beneath the leaning tree, 

And when I wade into the stream, 
She bathes my feet for me. 


Once when I came to fill a cup. 
And wore my prettiest gown, 
The little mischief tripped me vp 
And made me tumble down. 


Then she was sorry. All night long 
Below-my window there, 

She sang her very sweetest song 
To coax me not to care. 








Mn 


was quite as good as the other hat. But she | 


thought often of the little girl on the barge 
and wondered whether she liked the hat 
with “U.S.S. Standard”’ on it. 

One day Anna took Billy- and Teeny to 
the park to watch the little toy sailboats in 
the pond. The children ran along the side 
of the pond and watched the little boats 


sailing with their white sails bulging in the | 


wind. When the boats came too close to the 
shore a man poked them away with a bam- 
boo pole, and then they would go skimming 
out toward the middle while the children 
laughed and shouted. As they stood there 
Teeny saw a little girl in a pink dress come 
down the path with a red-faced, bearded 
man. 

The little girl clung tight to the man’s 
hand, and they moved to a bench and sat 
down. Teeny forgot all about the boats. She 
went over near the little girl and, forgetting 
her manners, looked at her hard. How could 
she help it? The little girl was wearing a 
hat, a broad-brimmed, dark blue hat with 
long streamers. Round the crown on the 
band were the letters in gold “U.SS. 
Standard.” 

Teeny ran over to Anna. “She has my 
other hat on,’’ she whispered to Anna; “that 
little girl with the pink dress has my other 
hat, the one that blew away.” 

Anna was busy crocheting and did not 
want to stop to look up. “Nonsense,” she 
said. ‘There are hundreds of hats just like 
that in the city. Her father bought that for 
her at a store probably.” 

“Well,” said Teeny, “T don’t want it any- 
way, because I have this one now, but I 
should like to know.” 

Just then, as if to answer her question, 
the little girl looked up at the sunburned 
man and smiled and pulled off her hat. 
“Please hold my hat, father,” she said. 
“Don’t let it blow away from me as it did 
from some one else.”” And then they both 
laughed, and the big man promised to hold 
the hat tight. 

“Tt is, it is!” said Teeny excitedly to Anna 
and Billy: “It is my other hat, and she likes 
it as well as I did. It’s a real sailor hat now, 
and I am glad.” 
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IF 
By Elizabeth Jenkins 


[f I were a kitty cat, all sleek and gray, 

Id lick my milk from saucers every day; 

/f I should want my dinner, I’d say “me-yew”” 

(nd walk about and switch my tail and blink 
at you! 


if I were a little dog as white as milk, — 

i'd keep my little satin coat as smooth as sill; 

''d bark if I were happy, I’d wag my tail, 

And when the churches rang their bells I'd sit 
and wail! 


if I were a little bird, so small and neat, 
d sit upon a perch and sing or chirp, “tweet! 
__ tweet!” 
Pd - up teeny weeny seeds, just with my 
ak 


12 ’ 
‘nd I should keep my feathers clean and 
smooth and sleek. 


R . * ° . 

Sut I am just a little girl with yellow curls; 

t have two eyes, a nose, a mouth like other girls, 
‘ cannot bark, I cannot tweet, nor even me-yew; 
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! don’t see why my mother loves me so —do you? | 


OUR WAY 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


TO YOU 


Quality First 
2 building a machine 

for family use, quality 
has always been the first 
consideration with us. 
Only the best of materials 
and the most expert 
workmanship go into the 
manufacture of the high- 


grade New Companion. The result of 
this high standard is that no machine, 
at whatever price sold, can excel the 
New Companion for all kinds of fam- 
ily sewing; nor can you find a machine 
that is more durable. How we are able 
to furnish this high-grade machine at 
such a low price can best be told in 
our Free [Illustrated Booklet. 


Write for it today 


Everything in Family Sewing 


HE New Companion Sewing Machine is built 

especially with the needs of the family in mind. 
This machine will do all kinds of plain or fancy 
sewing, giving equally good results whether the 
work be the finest of tucking on sheer material or 
hemming, ruffling, braiding, quilting, and up to 
heavy suitings. A complete set of the finest Griest 
Attachments and Accessories is included with each 
machine. Mail the “‘Easy-To-Find-Out’’ Coupon 
below and get a complete description of the New 
Companion and all its attachments. 


Styles as Low as $32: 


Our Way Saves You $20 


HE Publishers of The Youth’s Com- 

panion were the originators of the 
factory-to-home system of selling sew- 
ing machines. This plan has enabled 
tens of thousands of homes to obtain a 
first-quality machine at about half the 
usual price. If you need a new machine 
for your spring sewing, do not fail to 
mail coupon below for full particulars 
before deciding. . 


You May Try It Free 


yu may try any one of our seven 
styles in your home for three months 
before deciding whether you wish to 
keep it. If not perfectly satisfactory, 
we will return your money and take 
back the machine at our expense. If 
you keep it, we warrant it for 25 years. 
The coupon brings the whole story. 
Send it today. 


FP plied be satisfied with an inferior machine. Our low prices and 
attractive terms will enable anyone to own a first quality New 
Companion. Just mail coupon today with your address and you will 
receive full particulars by return mail. 


~ 


»\ 3 Months’ 
ay 


the 
Freight 


Many New Features 


HE New Companion is the only machine in 

the world equipped with the wonderful new 
Automatic Plate-Tension Release. The machine 
also has a new Shuttle Ejector, Steel Pitman, full 
Ball-Bearing Adjustments, Self-Setting Needle, 
Automatic Drop Head and Cable Lift, Self- 
Threading Shuttle, Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
High Arm Machine Head, in addition to all the 
usual sewing machine features. These are all 
illustrated and explained in our new Descriptive 
Booklet, sent free upon request. 


Freight Paid 





No Freight to Pay 


Tre purchaser of a New Companion 
will have no freight to pay, as all 
charges to your nearest freight station 
will be paid by us. In these days of high 
freight rates, this is an important con- 
sideration. All points can be conven- 
iently reached from our four shipping 
stations in eastern, central and western 


sections. 





upon which | can purchase. 





INGUIN So 5a2 Ws araticcs adhe «ata e vies 


PERRY MASON COMPANY (Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: | want to know more about the New Companion Sewing Machine 
and your factory-to-home system. Send me your new Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and explain the ATTRACTIVE TERMS 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Coxsove-Desk Evecreic 
Our Newest Style 
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Sf “By Abbie Farwell Brown 
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A thousand miles from the life-giving sea! 

How can the thirsty soul be comforted? 

I gaze almost in dread, 

Knowing i would be so. But this I did not know; 
None had provisioned me: 

There would be endless waters close at hand 
Beating a homely rhythm upon the beach, 

The pale sounds flying, 

The shrill, familiar voices of the gray gulls crying 
And dim horizons veiling beyond reach 

Even of sailor-given eyes mysterious land. 


No gray stone walls, no brine-washed granite 
ledges, 

No sea-veined marsh lapping the russet’s edges! 

Oh, for the tarry smell of ancient ships 

With vagrant memories of a spicy shore! 

Oh, to breathe salt once more! 

I knew it would be so. But this I did not know: 

Lagoons of acrid mint and fathoms deep 

Of sweetness on the clover waves that sweep 

The isles of rich King Honey; billowy miles of 
green, 

V ineyards—of ancient epic—tide on tide 

Rippling the level space. 


Hark! Sober seaside echoes amplified 
By gay unpuritanic birds 
In wrinkled apple trees of Yankee mien 
And new-found kin of the old sea-faring race, 
Saying old cordial words 
In the old speech. 
Led 


A TYPHOON 


NE of the great passenger ships of a 

Pacific line was steaming through the 

China Sea. Scores of tourists, returning 
missionaries, business men, army officers and 
their families were on board. Slowly there 
spread over the sky the peculiar yellowish- 
green color that means that a typhoon‘is ap- 
proaching. The great ship swung round and 
started full steam ahead for the nearest port. 
But long before she reached it the typhoon 
struck. The sun was hidden; night settled down 
at noon. Mountainous waves rushed aboard 
like ravenous beasts trying to tear the great 
ship into pieces. The passengers were in con- 
tinual terror. 

Suddenly the lookout reported a ship on the 
starboard side. It proved to be a small Chinese 
junk, the deck of which was crowded with men 
and women. From the prow a sailor madly 
signalled the approaching liner. The captain 
ordered her to lay to and made arrangements 
for taking off the passengers and crew of the 
little ship. But to his amazement the Chinese 
put down a small boat. It tossed about like 
a cork; there did not seem to be the slightest 
chance that it would ever come up out of the 
trough of the sea. But as if by a miracle it 
reached the liner and the men scampered up 
the rope ladder. In pidgin English the new- 
comers made it known that they did not wish 
to be taken off; they simply wanted to look at 
the chart in order to find out where they had 
been blown. The captain gave them the 
eourtesy of the bridge. Having studied the 
chart, they rowed back to the junk, hoisted 
a shred of a sail and started on their way. All 
they wanted was to know exactly where they 
were. 

It is imperative that a person should know 
where he is and where he is going. The best of 
men may temporarily be blown off his course, 
but all honor to the man, though he be as un- 
prepossessing as the Chinese junk, who, having 
found what his true position is, steers back to 
his course in the face of all the obstacles that 
the powers of evil can muster against him. 
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MOTHER’S WAY 


““¥’M afraid,” mother said gently as she tested 
| the sleazy gingham, ‘that this isn’t a very 
good quality. Haven’t you anything at 
this price a little better, even if it is an old 
pattern? You see I have a very active little 
girl at home, and she can wear out a dress in 
almost less time than it takes to make it.” 

Leslie, with a frown on her pretty forehead, 
bent over a pile of the latest dimities. If only 
mother wouldn’t tell everyone all about their 
affairs! She could have refused the gingham 
without letting the salesgirl know they were 
poor. And the girl was so snippy! What did she 
care whether Betty wore out a dress in twenty- 
four days or twenty-four minutes? Couldn’t 
mother see that she didn’t want to be talked to? 

Leslie strayed farther and farther down the 
aisle, hoping that she shouldn’t hear mother 
call her to help decide between the pink and the 
blue. She hated being called to decide; mother 
always would talk about economy right out 
loud so that anybody could hear. 

Then it came, mother’s low call. Her voice 
sounded as if she had discovered something, 
probably a last year’s pattern that was a 
bargain. 


But when the girl reluctantly obeyed. the 





call she found that mother had something 
different from a bargain. ‘‘Leslie,’’ she said, and 
her eyes were shining, “this is Miss Dinald, 
and she has a little sister just Betty’s age. She 
has promised to bring her out to see us some 
evening next week before the roses are gone. 
Won’t that be nice?” 

Leslie’s voice politely said that it would be 
“very nice,” but her face said something 
different—something that the girl behind the 
counter was quick to read. Miss Dinald’s lips 
hardened; then she looked at-Leslie’s mother, 
and they softened again. 

“You'll be sure to come?’’ mother asked. 

“Yes, I'll come.” 

Out on the street mother looked wistfully 
at her daughter’s averted face. ‘‘She’s all alone, 
dear,”’ she said, ‘‘all alone and trying to bring 
up a little sister of Betty’s age. She doesn’t 
know much about sewing, and I told her I'd 
show her a few things. She seemed so eager. 
I think it is a little bit of mothering she needs 
most.” 

Leslie was silent. ‘‘But lots and lots of times 
mother talks to people, and they don’t care 
anything about it,’ something inside her pro- 
tested. And then came an answering voice: 
“But wasn’t it worth while even if this were 
the only girt who needed her?” 
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THE BUSINESSLIKE PIRATE 


TRANGE as it may seem, life and accident 
insurance began with the early buccaneers. 
Cruises, says Mr. A. Hyatt Verrill in In 

the Wake of the Buccaneers, were planned and 
carried out on a legitimate and open basis. An 
expedition against the active enemies of the 
country was advertised; a competent crew was 
obtained; articles were drawn up and signed; 
and finally the ship sailed away with the 
national ensign fluttering where in later days 
the Jolly Roger was to be. 

When a pirating company was assembled it 
was first of all settled by vote what the captain 
was to receive for his services or for the use of 
his ship,—for very often the skipper was merely 
the owner of the vessel and was no navigator,— 
then what were to be the salaries of the other 
men such as the carpenter, the steward, the 
gunners and the surgeon. Then it was agreed 
that the provisions and liquors should be paid 
for; recompense was given to the individuals 
who had secured them. Finally came the matter 
of insurance, and a very complete 
schedule was drawn up with exact 
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at me and said the one word, “‘Leglise.’”” When 
he had repeated it several times I gathered that 
he meant that I was English, and I assented. 
They then whistled loudly and flapped their 
arms after the manner of a bird in flight. There 
was no mistaking the pantomime; they were 
obviously suggesting that I was an “escapee.” 
I gave assent and mentioned the words “Bir 
Hakkim’’; whereat Ali Hassan with his fore- 
finger drew down the lower eyelid of his right 
eye, exposing the eyeball. That is the Eastern 
method of winking or showing incredulity, and 
I responded by making a grimace. To my 
astonishment they both roared with laughter 
and made me repeat the gesture, which was 
evidently new to them. 

ing their unfailing delight at its repetition, 
I then assumed several other facial expressions: 
hauteur, disdain, withering contempt, supercili- 
ousness, vanity and the like. I was a made man! 
Never was comic actor half so appreciated as 
I in that Bedouin camp of the Red Desert! My 
fame at once spread through the village, and I 
was once more taken from tent to tent. My 
uniform and tattoos now became only a side 
show; but as a facial contortionist I at once 
rose to fame as the star turn of the Libyan 
Desert. No more did I squat humbly in the 
dust. I was given the seat of honor, and, having 
duly performed in turn to each delighted family 
gathering, I was liberally rewarded with hand- 
fuls of dates and bowls of milk. Even then I 
could not help smiling to myself at the thought 
of how those grave and stately gentlemen who 
adorn the admiralty at Whitehall would regard 
that novel method of earning a living, especially 
by one in their own employ, who held, more- 
over, the exalted rank of captain in His 
Majesty’s navy! 
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UNCLE SAM’S FIRST PICTURE 


NCLE SAM has become one of the most 
familiar figures in modern political 
caricature. We all know the tall, lean 

ancient with the tuft of whiskers beneath his 
chin, the blue swallow-tail coat, the star- 
sprinkled waistcoat and the red and white 
striped trousers. But who first saw in his 
mind’s eye Uncle Sam so arrayed and put him 
on paper? So far as we can tell, says the Men- 
tor, the original idea occurred to F. Bellew, 
a popular newspaper illustrator who flourished 
near the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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the preserves when the keeper, much excited, 
came rushing up to me. 

“Excuse me, sorr; come this way, come on, 
sorr, quickly this way. Get into the bushes 
where the ladies can’t see yer!’’ He was dread- 
fully agitated and for fear he should have a fit I 
followed him into the laurels. Leaning toward 
me, he whispered: 

“I would not for the life of me the ladies saw 
yer, for yer’ve got the laste taste of yer dhraw- 
ers showin’ benathe yer trousers.” 
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A GRATEFUL DOG—AND 
POLITE TOO! 


HE collie dog of this story, which by the 

way his mistress vouches for, was not only 

grateful but polite. A great favorite in the 
town in Kansas where his owner lived, he was 
permitted to go and come pretty much as he 
pleased. One night, to the great distress of the 
lady and her family, he failed to come home. 
Early next morning, however, he appeared and 
began to bark vigorously in unusual tones, as 
if to tell of his adventure. 

Later the owner learned the cause of his 
absence. Workmen had dug a deep trench for 
laying pipes and for some reason had not sloped 
either end of the section and had taken up the 
long cleated planks by which they had climbed 
in and out. Evidently the dog had fallen into 
the excavation in the night, for when the 
laborers came in the morning they found him 
frantically trying to leap to the street level. 
One of them put a cleated plank in place and 
by reaching down as far as possible helped the 
dog to climb to freedom. Once released, the 
collie started for home, barking joyously; but 
he had gone only a short distance when he 
stopped abruptly, like a man who suddenly 
remembers something, and retraced his steps. 
He went through the group of men gathered 
about the excavation, found the one who had 
helped him out and to the accompaniment of 
a violently wagging tail licked his hands. 
After that he made for home. 


4 
CALIFORNIA, IT’S YOUR TURN! 
PARTY of Californians in the lobby of a 
A hotel in San Antonio were talking with 
much pride and enthusiasm of the giant 
redwood trees of their native state. At last an 


old Texas cowman who was sitting 
near by spoke up: . 





provisions for payment for nearly 
every form of injury or wound. The 
rates varied somewhat according to 
the danger of the undertaking, but as 
a rule they were about six hundred 
pieces of eight for the loss of a right 
arm; five hundred for a left arm; fiye 
hundred for a right leg; four hundred 
for a left. leg; one hund for an 
eye; one hundred for a finger; and 
one thousand for total disabilfty or 
death. 

In every case slaves might he taken 
in lieu of cash; the value of slaves, 
either white or black, male or female, 
was fixed at one,hundred pieces of 
eight each. It was also provided that 
after the payment of all the aforesaid 
“salaries,” refunds and compensa- sa 
tions the rest of the loot should be 








“Why, California ain’t got no trees 
at all to brag about. Texas has got 
bigger trees than California—least- 
ways she used to have. Once when we 
was a-drivin’ a herd of cattle to 
Kansas we got down to the Brazos, 
and it was up to flood stage. Being 
as we couldn't cross, we looked 
around mournful at one another. All 
at once we heard a crash, and, lookin’ 
downstream, we saw a big tree that 
had fallen across the river. 

‘‘Me and the boss loped down to it 
and found it was hollow; it made a 
perfect covered bridge. The boss sent 
me to count the cattle as they came 
over. When they was all over, coming 
through the hollow tree, my tally 
showed ‘a shortage of three hundred 
head. The boss was mag and told me 








equally divided among the survivors 
of the expedition—with the exception 
of the captain and other officers. It 
was the custom for the captain to re- 
ceive five or six shares to each share of the men. 
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ENTERTAINING THE ARABS 
A MONG the strange adventures of the war 


was that of the crew of a British trans- 

port that was sunk in the Mediterranean 
by a German submarine. The German captain 
rescued the victims of his torpedo and set them 
ashore on the African coast, where they became 
the prisoners of a band of Senussi Arabs. Capt. 
R. 8. Gwatkin-Williams, the commander of 
the transport, has told the story in his Prisoners 
of the Red Desert. Recounting his own expe- 
riences with the curious and simple-minded 
Bedouins, he writes: 

For the rest of the morning I was dragged 
round and exhibited at the various tents, much 
as dancing bears used to be exhibited in Eng- 
land, and my uniform and the tattoos with 
which my arms are covered were displayed with 
much pride. I smiled and tried to ingratiate my- 
self with the inhabitants, but my first smile was 
almost my undoing—for I havea gold tooth! The 
sight of so much wealth—for to those incredibly 
poor people a gold tooth meant real riches—at 
once excited their cupidity, and they appeared 
to consider that the removal of my head was 
the simplest method of obtaining the treasure. 
Seeing how the wind blew, I thereupon hastened 
to assure them that the object of their avarice 
was not gold, and I intimated that it was in 
reality brass or some such base metal.’ They 
believed me, for they could not credit any hu- 
man being with employing gold so extrava- 
gantly; but from that moment on the display of 
my tooth was added to my other assets for 
“showing-off’”’ purposes. 

When my pantomimic interrogation was fin- 
ished, and my uniform, ribbons, tattoos and be- 
longings had been duly studied, Hassan looked 








Uncle Sam as he was drawn by F. Bellew 


In 1852 Bellew drew for the New York 

antern, one of the earliest American comic 
weeklies, a cartoon called Collins and Cunard— 
Raising the Wind; or Both Sides of the Story. 
The pas Was meant to comment shrewdly 
on the fact that Great Britain handsomely 
subsidized the Cunard Line of steamships, 
whereas the United States did nothing for the 
Collins Line. Two boys are shown sailing toy 
boats in a big washtub. One, the American, 
is almost bursting his cheeks to blow his own 
boat across the tub. The other is kneeling 
quietly beside the tub while his father, John 
Bull, blows h:s little ship across with a pair of 
hand bellows. Behind the puffing American 
boy stands Uncle Sam, hands in his pockets 


and an amiable smile on his face, but doing 


nothing to help his son. 

In essentials Bellew’'s Uncle Sam is the 
caricature with which we are familiar, though 
he is smooth-shaven and wears an undecorated 
waistcoat. The chin whiskers and the stars on 
the waistcoat were added later to the figure of 
Uncle Sam by the famous cartoonist of Har- 
per’s Weekly, Thomas Nast. 
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THE SPATS MAKE A SHOWING 


MONG the good-humored bits of memora- 
A bilia that Sir James Denham has put into 
his Memoirs of the Memorable is this 

little tale of the effect that white spats—when 
they were first introduced—had on the simple 
minds of those who were not prepared for them. 
Going down to Buckinghamshire for a garden 
party in the middle of a London season, writes 
Sir James, we went down in London dress. I 
had white spats on. During the afternoon my 
host asked a number of us to come and see the 
young pheasants; he said he*had a very good 
Trish gamekeeper. We had hardly appeared ii 


to go back and look for the rest. As 
I commenced to gallop over the river 
I heard the lowing of some cows 
ahead of me on the right side about 
the middle of the current. When I got there I 
found thirty head in a hollow limb of the old 
tree and fifty in another. By riding from limb 
to limb we recovered the whole three hundred 
head of lost cattle.” 
9 98 
PAYING FOR HIS IGNORANCE 
UCH of the so-called extortion of which 
American tourists in Europe complain is 
caused by misunderstanding. There is 
the example of a tourist in Brussels who got on a 
tramcar to make the whole journey round the 
exterior boulevards. When the conductor asked 
him where he wanted to go he said, “Tout la 
journée.” 

The tourist thought the phrase means ‘“‘The 
whole journey,”’ but in reality it means “All 
day long.” ; 

And so the conductor, putting him down as 
an eccentric, gave him fifteen tickets and 
charged him fifteen francs. Fifteen francs! What 
extortion! From that day the tourist could not 
say enough that was harsh about Europe and 
European ‘‘grafters.” 
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ADVICE FROM THE CHEAP SEATS 


E have often wished we might be 

present when one of the bright remarks 

so often reported as uttered by some one 
in a bored audience is actually uttered. While 
we are waiting for that to happen we copy 
from the Tatler this amusing example: 

For nearly an hour the lecturer had held 
forth prosily without getting anywhere. At 
last he stopped and then said in impressive 
tones, “I pause to ask myself a question.” 

“Better not,’”’ came a voice from the back of 
the hall; ‘‘you’ll only get a foolish answer.” 
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J A Large U.S. Copper Cent 
(Nearly as Rige 

and my large il 

Catalogue for just 10c. Just a Get-Ac- 


as a half dollar) 


quainted-Offer. 

you. You'll be delighted with it. B. MAX MEHL, 

Numismatist, Dept.Y, Meh! Bldg., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Largest Coin Firm in U. 8. Established over 20 years 


NEW PREMIUM from FENWAY 


100 different stamps from New Europe, mqetly unused, in- 
cluding Danzig, Poland, Lithuania, etc., only Fenway 
net approvals with every order. Free premium to new cus- 
tomers buying this. eat one Rite-Rite mechanical pencil. 
Ask for premium 


FENWAY STAMP CO. 
Box 84, Fenway Station ston, Mass. 


BOYS! BIG $$$ OUTFIT FOR 12c 


2 Airplane, 2 Gpestal Delivery. 2 Picture, 2 Map, 5 News 

paper, 3 Parcel Post, 2 Cross, 2 Animal, 5 Frenc'! 

Colonies, 7 Russian hes-vatien (Hades, Starvation chil. 

dren, etc.) and fine packet from Cyprus, Sudan, Nicaragua, 

etc. All for 12cto Approval Applicants sending postage. 
WORLD WIDE STAMP: CO., Dept. Gl 

705 West New York Ave. Albuquerque, New Mexico 


“OH, BOYS!” MYSTIC’S “MYSTERIOUS” PACKET! 








ONTAINS stamps from the lands of ibals, h 
thens, sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included 
are Travancore, Malay, Dutch Indies, beria, . 


Africa, Abyssinia, North Borneo, Nyssaland, Zanziba 


ete. x2 1! This’ wonderful packet containi 0 all 
ostly unused) for only 8c ig 0 OPO EN anitican ts 
uYsTiC TAMP CO., Dept. lew York 





QUICK SERVICE gt gem 


hundreds of Companion readers. You try ’em and be con- 
vinced. Usual 50% off with extra discounts for quick returns. 
Also a real premium to applicants: 4 Tare a cam over $1, 
and price list. D. M. WA 608 B Gary, ine 
“ ‘ae LOOK. 3 Egypt picwures, 2 Cuba Ma) 
Cameroon (Tiger). 50 Diff. Stamps, hing hina 
Sh ips, Sudan Camel, Big Lists, Coupons, Ete. 
m.. Stamp COMPANY, Dept. Y, Detroit, Mich 
To Applicants for CLEVELAND APPROVALS we offer 
Hinges, Pocket Album, Perf. Gauge and 20 SCENERY 
Stamps. All for 10c. THE CLEVELAND STAMP Co., Caxton 
Bldg., Dept. 12, Cleveland, Ohio. 
COIN bd Sale. California gold $14 size, 27c; $%4 
,53c. Large Cent and 50 page catalog, 10c. 
N. SHU LTZ. COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 

















For 25 Years 


More than 20 prominent 
advertisers have been us- 
ing the advertising col- 
umns of The Youth's 
Companion for 25 years 
or more. Are you patron- 
izing these old friends of 
The Companion ? 





EARN WRIST WATCH 


Handsome, guaranteed time 
keeper, given for selling only 40 
packs of vegetable or flower 
(mention which) gt 10¢ ss large 

ack. 'y sold 

ONEY OR PREMI UMS. veh 
sample lot today. Send no money. 
We trust you till seeds are sold 


AMERICAN SEED CO. ,,2¢s.ce"pa 


Cuticura Soap 


—The Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. Everywhere 25c. 
Relief 


Coughs 


Use PISO’S — this prescription quickly 
relieves children and adults 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates 
35° and 60 sizes 
sold everywhere 


ASTHMA 


























If you want helpand 
a cure to stay cured 











DOCTOR send a postal with name and 
BUFFALO address for Free Examination 
NEW YORK || Blanks. Ask for Bulletin Y-232. | 





WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and Fall gm 
gathering butterflies, insects? I buy ie@ 
hundreds of kinds for collections. Some worth ¥ 
$1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
nstructions, Pictures, price list. Send 10c. (not 
ae) sid ag ae Prospectus before 
nding butterflies. MR, SINCLAIR, Dealer 
in Insects, Dept 71, Ocean Park, C: 
Ask your 
Storekeeper for 
Mfrs., J has ‘a L 
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STAMPS issued as a consequence of ~ 
depreciation of the mark continue to be of 
absorbing interest to collectors. 

In Germany scores of new denominations 
have appeared, and information reaches The 
Companion from a German stamp dealer that 
there is no basis for the announcement made 
some weeks ago by the United States Post 
Office Department, that issuing stamps has al- 
together ceased in Germany, although Washing- 
ton was officially advised by Berlin that such 
was the fact. No stamps were issued for a while, 
but only because the printing presses were 
overwhelmed. 

Germany has just issued a stamp with a face 
value of 50,000,000,000 marks! Before that, 
denominations of 1,000,000,000, 2,000,000,000, 
5,000,000,000 and 20,000,000,000 marks ap- 
peared; and there were many of a hundred- 
thousand and of a million mark value. Some 
were created by surcharging stamps of lower 
denominations; others were in new design. 
Some were perforated; others were serrate 
rouletted; and it is known that a few values 
were in use for so brief a time that relatively 
few copies are available for collectors. 

The plight of Danzig was similar, but Dan- 
zig has ended it by stabilizing its currency. 
After the 10,000-mark, rose, and the 10,000- 
mark, gray, had been overprinted with values 
ranging from 1,000,000 to 50,000,000 marks, 
the pfennig and the gulden were introduced, 
with the rates of 100 pfennigs to one gold 
gulden. Then began an entirely new series of 
provisionals. The obsolete 50-mark, rose, was 
overprinted in the terms of the new currency 
5, 10, 20, 25, 30, 40 and 75 pfennigs. The 
1,000,000-mark, rose, was similarly surcharged 
to make 1,2, 3 and 5-gulden provisionals. In 
time the provisionals will give way to definitive 
pfennig and gulden stamps of special design. 
Meanwhile Danzig has put forth an entirely new 
series of definitive postage dues—5 pfennigs, 10 
pfennigs, 20 pfennigs, 30 pfennigs, 40 pfennigs, 
50 pfennigs, 60 pfennigs and 100 pfennigs, all 
blue, and bearing Danzig’s coat of arms as the 

orm design. 

Both the new German pfennig and the new 
Danzig pfennig are equivalent to one-tenth of 
an English penny. 

The values marked on the Polish stamps 
are gradually creeping upwards. An 8-mark 
postage due was recently converted into a 
10,000-mark postage due by surcharging. 


S 


T°? celebrate the restoration of penny 
postage New Zealand has issued a special 
stamp, 1 penny, rose pink, which caused 
such bitter criticism in the press and among 
collectors that it has been withdrawn from 
circulation. The design is a map of New Zea- 
land that a British stamp journal describes as 
“a caricature.” The paper is thin and inferior, 
and the stamp is thoroughly cheap in appear- 
ance. It was printed in Wellington, and an 
Auckland newspaper says of it that ‘‘we could 
wish that those patches of white on a maroon 
background looked less like calfskins thrown on 
a floor.” When the authorities withdrew the 
stamps they announced that a new plate, 
carrying the same design, was being made in 
London in the hope of producing something ac- 
ceptable to the public. Since it is understood 
that comparatively few of the stamps printed 
at Wellington were issued, copies are likely to 
be well worth having. 


S 


N° country likes ibetter to issue fanciful 
pictorials than Liberia. Ships and animals 
and trees and flags and birds and buildings 
and native scenery all have appeared on Libe- 
rian stamps since the first stamp was issued 
there in 1860. Now Liberia has put forth an- 
other pictorial set, the values, colors and designs 
of which are as follows: 

One cent, green and gray, monument; 
cents, brown-lake and sepia, Government 
House and palm tree; 3 cents, purple and black, 
five-pointed stars; 5 cents, violet-blue and 
black, a portrait of the President; 10 cents, 
greenish gray and: sepia, a portrait of the 
President; 15 cents, bistre and blue, hippo- 
potamus; 20 cents, green and purple, antelope; 
25 cents, orange-brown and sepia, buffalo. 


oS 


| AS collectors anticipated, the Japanese earth- 

quake has affected the stamps of the 
country. At Tokyo the government stamp- 
| printing bureau was destroyed together with 
great stocks of current stamps and the dies 
and plates used for manufacturing them. 
The government therefore authorized a print- 
| ing firm in Osaka to make some provisionals. 
| They have appeared—5 rin, gray; 14 sen, light 
blue; 2 sen, brown; 3 sen, rose; 4 sen, green; 5 
sen, violet; 8 sen, orange; 10 sen, green; and 20 
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sen, dark blue. The design on the first. seven 
values shows dragon flies, cherry trees in bloom, 
Fuji and a Japanese chrysanthemum. On the 
two highest denominations are shown dragon 
flies, the rising sun and a chrysanthemum. The 
stamps are ungummed and instead of being 
perforated have lines to guide the user in sepa- 
rating them. 
e 


‘O commemorate the triumph of the 

Fascisti Italy has issued a series of fantastic 
stamps—10 centesimi, green; 30 centesimi, 
purple; 50 centesimi, carmine; 1 lira, blue; 2 
lire, brown; and 5 lire, black and blue. The 
freak designs, extremely inartistic, are intended 
to be symbolical of the march of the Fascisti on 
Rome. The 5-lira shows against a background 
of sky a five-pointed star round which aéro- 
planes are flying while from more than a dozen 
chimneys below it a jagged line of black smoke 
rises. One million sets were issued. 

The Italian colony named Libia has been 
divided into two parts—Cyrenaica and Tripoli- 
.ania, and the Fascisti stamps have been over- 
printed for use separately in each part, which 
means twelve more varieties. 

In addition the Fascisti have issued three 
stamps, each several times the size of an ordi- 
nary stamp, which are sold at double the face 
value. Half of the revenue is devo to the 
Fascisti Benevolent Fund. The design is a 
medallion of ancient Imperial Rome. The de- 
nominations and colors are 30 (plus 30) cente- 
simi, brown; 50 (plus 50)- — purple 
violet; and 1 (plus 1) lira, 

Meanwhile Sasseno, whieh i in the 1924 edi- 
tion of the American standard catalogue has 
one inch of space devoted to its eight varieties, 
seems destined never to occupy a greater place. 
The eight varieties appeared in 1923. When. 
Italy by arrangement with Albania assumed 
control of Sasseno Italian stamps were over- 
printed with the name of the island. Now it is 
announced that the provisionals have been 
withdrawn and that the current stamps of 
Italy without surcharge are in use. 


1] 


HEN the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of American Independence is 
celebrated in 1926 the United States will, it is 
said, issue special stamps. We hear that a 
bill to authorize the Post Office Department 
to have such commemoratives printed will be 
introduced during the present Congress, and 
that the designs under consideration include the 
Liberty Bell, Independence Hall and a repro- 
duction of the noted picture of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. The last- 
mentioned design appeared on the 24-cent 
stamp, green and violet, of the series of 1869. 
The denominations under consideration are 1 
cent, green; 2 cents, carmine; 5 cents, blue; and 
possibly 10 cents, orange. The centennial com- 
memoratives of 1876 were 3-cent red, and 3- 
cent, green, envelope stamps. 


eS 

PARAGUAY is issuing a new series, semi- 

historical in character. The “Act of In- 
dependence”’ appears on the 5 centavos, green, 
and on the 1 peso 50 centavos, violet. A map 
of Paraguay appears on the 1 peso, blue, the 
2 pesos, carmine, the 4 pesos, blue, and the 20 
pesos, gray. The portraits include General Diaz 
on the 10 centavos, olive, and the 1 peso, green; 
José Berges on the 20 centavos, red, and the 5 
pesos, orange; and Lieutenant Herreros on the 
50 centavos, blue. There is a view of Asuncion 
on the 1 peso 25 centavos, blue-green. On 
the 10 pesos, lilac, appears the Cascade of 
Guayra. There are’ two l-peso stamps, one in 
green and one in blue. 


E twelve lowest values of the new set of 
Newfoundland, the pictorial series described 
in The Companion of September 27, have now 
appeared, but the 20-cent and 24-cent values 
will not appear until later. Since the aéroplane 
mail service will not be restored until some 
time in 1924, the Post Office Department has 
decided not to issue the promised 10-cent and 
15-cent airpost stamps until then. 


e 
YASSA has added to its 1921 series two 
high values, 2 escudos, brown and black, 
and 5 escudos, ultramarine and brown. The 
design shows an Arabian dhow putting out to 
sea, with a native warrior in the frame at the 
left of the vessel. 
eS 








A PICTORIAL series, the stamps of which 
will show Meshatta Castle, which lies to 
the east of Amman, is in preparation for Trans- 
Jordania. It will displace the current over- 
printed E. F. (Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force) stamps. 
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) STAMP BARGAINS We offer these great bargains at low prices. No 



























VERY SPECIAL two stamps alike in any set. All good copies 
50 Asia 13c; 50 Africa 17c; 100 Austria 10c; 100 Bavaria 
19¢; 25 Bulgaria 9c; 25 Canada 9c; 50 Czecho 19¢; 20 
Chile 9c; 15 China 9c; 50 Danzig 25¢; 40 Denmark Ile: 
10 tamer be 5e; 25 Finland llc; 50 French Col’s 17e, 100 

50 German 7c, 100 same 18c; 50 Greece 24c; 
Hungary 9c, 200 same 45c; 8 Iceland 14c, 25 same 
i9e: EL Liberia 20e, 50 same $3.75; 7 Borneo lic; 20 
; 20 Persia 15c, 50 same 55c; 50 Poland ‘L5e; 
50 ) Portugal 25e; 10 Nyassa 15c, 15 same 35e; 7 Siam 15e: 
10 Newfoundland 10c, 30 same $1. 00; 50 Portugal Colonies 
20¢, same $2.50, 500 same $5.00; 100 
U. 8. A. 20€. Following Big Collections Stamps Guaran- 
teed to ro Seay — money back: 300 Different 24c; 500 
Diff Different $1.25; 2000 for $5.06; 3000 for 
$13.00; 4000 for $28.00. Postage Extra. Remit in Stamps 
or Money Order. Webuy Stamps. 140 Page Price List 
10c. Marks petnmnmtie Co., —- shui Toronto, Canada 
and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 
+ das ME TRIANGLE, 
arge $1.00 U. 8., etc., All 0 ] 9 
to introduce approvals n y c 
FENNELL STAMP COMPANY, Dept. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
BOYS! HERE'S A BARGAIN 
Only 12c—$1 U.S. Franklin, 100 var. New Europe, 10 
blank approval sheets, 250 hinges, perforation gauge, 
millimetre scale, all for 12c to approval applicants 
only. ACME STAMP CO., Rock Island, III. 
= ALL AND . 
a | 500 DIFF. STAMPS ALBUM 50c 
25 diff. French Colony Picture Stamps l0c, 14 diff. 
Ukraine 10c, 27 diff. Liechtenstein 12c, 5 diff. White 
Russiaic, 8 diff. Latvija 5c, 10 diff. Nyassa, Beauties, 
10c, 15 diff. Danzig 10c. A 5,000,000 Mark German 
Stamp free to app. applicants. George C. Linn Co., Columbus, 0. 
ALSO 20 Ditt. British Colonies, Barbados and Jamaica 
pictorials and a packet of hinges, all for a 
request for my 1, 2 and 3c net = None better. 
CHAS. T. EGNE 
4821 Frankford Ave., F —~ Phila., Pa. 
200 different stamps, 10c; 60 different 
United States Stamps. 12c. With each 
order we give free our price list of sets, 
packets, albums, etc., and our pampblet which tells ‘‘How 
to make a collection properly.’ 
QUEEN CITY STAMP COMPANY 
Room 38 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
he yey for Approval Sheets 
e er: var. Asia and African Stamps including Jo- 
Sarawak, Malay States, etc., for only 10c. FREE 


ar. European with 3 mos. Subscription to Mekeel’s 
Weekly Stamp News, price 25c. OHIO STAMP 
Bldg., Dept. Y. O., Cleveland, Ohio. _— 


10c, 10 Tunis 10c, 6 Crete 1896 

CHINA ¢ fc. 7 Fh a 1904 7c, 7 W al- 

8 Latvia 8c, 7 U.S. Stock —- 7e, 7 U. 8. Tae 

Delivery 7c,40 Japan 10c. C. A. Townsend, Akron, Ohio 

Air P. ost Sets { Punts Special Sets ten cents 
several dollars. New Englan: 

Stamp C » 387 W. — Boston, Mass. 


BRITISH COLONIALS 


—Splendid cw. excellent condition, Ne meng ric 
Premium A. C. DOUGLAS, Haw! ’ Ontario 
German, Austria o! 
50 Different {777 A ‘countries, 08¢ 506, “32; 
to applicants for my 50-60% a) 
PAUL S. MAXWELL, owneentt Harbor, Mass. 
I want to BUY fine old U.S. Stamps, especially 5 & 10c 
1847 to 1860; high prices paid for choice Rene. Full 
catalogue for pairs, or original covers. Write 
K POLLARD Brown, 53 Bromfield St., boston, Mass. 
BELGIUM to new pF de gd 
new approv: 
UNION Stamp Co., 2230 M. e Gaeremente ‘applicants 
all different FREE to approval licant 
200 postage. 500 different ail cnuuastandies “1000 4 H i oe 
H. W. Myers & Co., 1018 Florida St., Richmond, California 








All unused Lithuanian, Memel, 


‘ee 























STAMPS FREE '° boas a for 2c postage. 30 Sweden 
Oc; 10 different foreign coins, 
lsc. Lists Free. Tole o pi Rad Co., Toledo, Ohio 





10 DIFFERENT IRISH STAMPS FOR 15c 
to applicants for my free price list of sets, who enclose 
postage. P. Jasso, 373 W. 52nd Street, New York City 
10% DISCOUNT Stamps sent on approval at 70% 
discount from standard prices. 
Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. AB, Hanover, Pa. 


ALL 19 German Mourning Stamps, 2 Airmail, 1 Tri- 
— angle, 34 others unused to a; agprosal applicants, ref. 
F. E. DeWick, 5 Lincoln Brunswick, Maine. 


BRITISH COLONIALS 3%e;3,0e: cere. 
value. R. H. A. GREEN, ezt “hain: Ty Evanston, Ill. 


AMBESIA, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, Allen- 
stein Stamps, Menagerie Collection, Album, only 10c. 
LIBERTY STAMP CO., 3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 

15 Different U. S. Revenues 
FREE to all approval applicants FREE 


W. W. KURTZ, 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLLECTION PORTUGUESE COLONIES, 100, All Dif- 
erent. Most popular stamps . A 
¥.C. 


beauty for only 55c. Frank Sekula, 97 Nassau St., 


am STAMPS. 105 China, Egypt, etc., 2c. Album (500 
OS tures) 3c. A. BULLARD & CO., Sia Re eee 


TAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1000 
Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Ss 
hinges lic. List Free. 
Stamps, 5 different, 10c. Jos. 


T R I A N G LE Gallant, Hempstead, New York 
PENNY APPROVAL BARGAINS. PREMIUM. REF. 
STaR STAMP EXCHANGE, 5724 So. Park Ave., Chicago, Il. 
STAMPS 20 Varieties unused free. Postage Be 

MIAMI STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 
20 Million mark we Germany free to all who apply 
for my approvals. . F. SIMIONESCU, Hackensack, 


Var. Stamps, 32c; 1000, $1.20 to approval applicants. 
500 W. STADLER, 437 Beach Avenue BRO Wx K. N.Y. 


1000 Well mixed continental and other stamps 35 cents. 
R. STOLLENWERK, Liebenthal, Kans. 1000 varieties $1.20. 


500 varieties 42c; 1000 - 
BEGINNERS o> Ae R. ‘Fanoveon. Malden” jv neg 


a is fg — 1000, $1.50; 500, $.50; 300, $. 3% _ 
$.1 . L. ONKEN, 630 79th Street, Brooklyn, N. 



























































as Twenty-five superb varieties, one dollar. ane ARD 
GOODCHILD, 116 Sherbrooke, West. Montreal, Canada 


Different U. S. stamps and premiums. 
100 HAWKEYE Stamp Co., Cedar Rapids, W, Ia 22c 


Stamps, stamps! 100 different only 12c; New Europe 200 
var. 20c. ED. PILLAULT, Box 2609, San Francisco, Calif. 


ope regardless of catalogue. Ref. required. 
AANLEY, 2078 Peasley Street, Columbus, Ohio 











ROBERT L. 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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AWARDS 





for NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


@ Our experience of many years proves that the most successful method of introducing The 
Companion into new families is through the agency of Companion subscribers who can 
personally speak of the merits of the paper. For this service we pay liberally in attractive 
articles of merchandise, which may be easily earned by all subscribers who are interested in enlarg- 
ing the circle of Companion readers. The following Offers are sure toappeal to ambitious subscribers. 














Fhe ERC a BANS nC ot ae aS en ae Ree eae 








THE COVERED WAGON 
By Emerson Hough 


EN he wrote his novel, ‘The Covered Wagon,”’ Emerson Hough truly captured 

the romance and the inspiring spirit of one of the greatest chapters in the nation’s 

life. It is the epic story of the West and the men and women who courageously faced 
the dangers of the lands then new to the white man. 

The thrill of pioneer days is in this magnificent novel. The hopes, the fears, the loves 
of the men and women who struck out into the great open spaces of the West are what 
the author has used to make a wonderful romance. 

It is a love story, telling of how Will Banion and Sam Woodhull struggled for the 
winning of Molly Wingate’s hand; and this thread of love runs through all the happen- 
ings of the way to the West. These pioneers faced threatening Indians, the dangers of 
uncharted river ford'ngs, of dread prairie fires, of countless menaces of the undeveloped 
lands whither they were bound. Absorbing reading, the kind you cannot lay aside, is the 
story of the brave love and deeds of the American pioneers. It is a novel full of the clean 
air of the Great West when every path led the adventurous to new horizons. 

The price of the book is 85 cents postpaid 


ou id oO FFE ma Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, and we will present you with a copy of The Covered 


Wagon, sending the Book to you postpaid. 
Allmur 
Electric Stove 


Bb housewife will find many uses 
for this stove: Bacon, eggs, griddle 
cakes, steaks and chops can be cooked 
as readily as fudge, taffy or candy. 
Tea or coffee may be made, and bread 
may be quickly toasted just the right 
degree of crispness. For the single man 
or woman, it is just the thing for cook- 
ing one’s own breakfast. No matter where this stove is used, it has its advantages. There 
is no soot, dirt, flame, fire, danger or odor. With the switching on of the electric current, 
the stove is ready for its many uses 

The stove is made of cold rolled steel, nickel plated and polished, and except in the 
assembly of the heating element, is put together without the use of bolts or screws. Our 
offer includes a plug with cord attached, ready for instant use. The top is 6 x 54 inches. 
We supply the stove for 110-volt current only. 

NOTE: The stove will not operate on current supplied by farm lighting plants 

OU rR OFFE a Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Com- 


panion with 25 cents extra and we will send you postpaid the Electric 
Stove. The price of the Stove if purchased is $1.65. 





Home Comfort 
Bread and Cake Cabinet 


Dyn wortagpen'y of food is a big household item in these days of 
high prices, and anything which leads to prevent waste and pre- 
serve food stuffs is a great economy. For this reason alone — and 
there are many others — you will find the Home Comfort Bread and 
Cake Cabinet a decided saving in household expense. 

It will preserve the freshness of your batch of bread to the last 
crumb; it will keep cakes, pies, 
cookies, and biscuits in an ap- 
petizing condition for many 
days — because it is con- 
structed with a ventilating sys- 
tem that keeps the fresh air cir- 
culating through it at all times. 

The Home Comfort Cabinet 
is absolutely dirt-proof, and is 
readily taken apart for cleaning 
and sterilizing — it is the most 
perfect sanitary food cabinet on 
the market. 

The Cabinet offered is 20 inches 
high, 134 inches wide, 11 inches deep, 
and made of high-grade galvanized 
steel with an aluminum finish, which 
will neither rust.nor corrode. The two 
shelves can be removed for cleaning — 
or the whole cabinet can be taken 


apart and put together in a few 
minutes. 


ou R oO F F ia x4 Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for 

The Youth’s Companion with 65 cents extra and 
we will send you the Home Comfort Bread and Cake Cabinet. The price of 
the Cabinet if purchased is $2.50. 


Te cabinet is collapsible and will be sent by express or parcel -post, charges to 
be paid by the receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster 
how much postage you should send for a 11-lb. package. Shipped either from St. 
Paul, Minn., or Boston, Mass. 


NOTE: The articles on this page are given only to present Companion subscribers to_ 
bay for introducing the paper into homes where it has not been taken the past year. 


The Mine withthe Iron Door 
By Harold Bell Wright 





T is a romance of adventure that Harold 

Bell Wright tells you in this novel. The 

scene is laid in the Catalina Mountains of 
Arizona. Strange stories drift about that 
region, and thither many men have come — 
Spaniards, explorers, priests, Indians, cattle- 
men and adventurers from every land — who 
have mounted its heights, up and up under 
the wide skies, over the vast deserts, upon the 
wild mountains, to’ the mighty Cande del 
Oro — the Canon of Gold. Today men still 
hear of the great lost mine, the ‘‘mine with 
the iron door.” 


A man wanders into this cafion, up its trail 
as the sun is sinking. The only eye to see him 
is that of an Indian standing silhouetted 
against the sky, a figure of mystery and 
romance and adventure. 


This scene, with the lonely figure in the 
majestic open, preludes the story of heroism, 
of love, of human hearts, of glorious adven- 
ture that Harold Bell Wright tells. 


1a. 
oO U R oO F F E ee _ Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not 


your own) for The Youth’s Companion with 50 
cents extra and we will present you with a copy of The Mine with the Iron 
Door by Harold Bell Wright, sending the Book to you postpaid. Regular 
price of the Book is $2.00. 








NOTE: The book is given only to present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past 12 months. 








Perry Mason Company ° 881 Commonwealth Avenue : Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





























